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PREFACE 

When children have acquired a reasonable facility 
in interpreting the printed page, the material offered 
them should have real literiary merit. The subjects 
should, of course, be such as appeal to their interests 
and are not beyond the scope of their understanding. 

The selections in this Fourth Reader were chosen 
with reference both to their intrinsic quality and to 
the varying capabilities of the pupils who will read 
them. It is confidently hoped that they will reach 
some interest of each child, and, at the same time, 
help to form a correct literary standard and encourage 
a taste for the best reading. 

In the preparation of this series of readers, valuable 
counsel and assistance have been given me by many 
friendly educators and those in authority. I am 
especially grateful to the Rt. Rev. John Lancaster 
Spalding of Peoria for helpful advice and encourage- 
ment in the planning and inception of the work; 
also, to the Rt. Rev. James McGolrick of Duluth, 
Minnesota, to the Rt. Rev. A. F. Schinner of Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin, and to other prelates and clergy who 
have graciously given me assistance in various ways. 
J^^j^jL4(hWi!tfei3»> 4pq^ A»v Ju»Aly^uggestions and criti- 
cisms arePMr^W ibt'Sff S^^ ninnerous friends among 
th(|pe patient ana inspiring eduditors — the Sisters. 
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FOURTH READER 

, AN AX TO GRIND 

accosted shoulder grindstone compliment 
truant rascal flattery bitterly 

When I was a little boy, I remember, one cold 
winter's morning I was accosted by a smiling man 
with an ax on his shoulder. 

''My pretty boy/' said he, "has your father a 
grindstone?" 

"Yes, sir," said I. 

"You are a fine little fellow," said he; "will you 
let -me grind my ax on it?" 

Pleased with the compliment of "fine little fel- 
low," "Oh, yes, sir," I answered. "It is down in 
the shop." 

"And will you, my man," said he, patting me on 
the head, "get me a little hot water?" 

How could I refuse? I brought a kettle full. 

■ 

"How old are you? and what's your name?" 
continued he, without waiting for a reply. "I am 
sure you are one of the finest lads that ever I have 
seen; will you just turn a few minutes for me?" 

9 



10 FOUKTH READER 

Tickled with the flattery, I went to work, and 
bitterly did I rue the day. It was a new ax, and I 
toiled and tugged till 1 was almost tired to death. 




The school bell rang, and I could not get away, my 
hands were blistered, and the ax was not half ground. 

At length, however, it was sharpened; and the 
man turned to me with, — "Now, you little rascal, 
you've played truant; scud to the school or you'll 
rue it!" 

"Alas!" thought I, "it was hard enoi^h to turn 
a grindstone this cold day, but now to be called a little 
rascal is too much." _ benjamin Franklin. 
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MAGPIES 




magpies 


particular ' gossip 


chattering 


wonders 


hawthorn quaint 


creatures 


confidence 


excitement mutual 


slandered 



In a small village in England, th^re are a great many 
magpies. If any one wishes to know why that par- 
ticular bird is always spoken of in connection with 
gossip, let him go to this village and watch the habits 
of the chattering creatures. 

They hop about the quaint streets, pausing often 
under the fragrant hawthorn hedges for a chat. 

One magpie will go up to another and talk a little. 
Then the two of them hop away to find a third, con- 
sulting with him for a long time. 

They nod and bob their heads in great excitement, 
and when a fourth magpie, passing by, speaks to them, 
they do not return his bow, but look the other way, 
much interested in something at the other side of the 
street. You may be sure that the last comer is the 
one of whom the magpies have been talking ; but he, 
poor fellow, knows nothing about it, and wonders why 
they did not see him ? 

All three hop quickly away, not to tell what they 
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have heard, oh, not at all ! They wouldn't speak of 
it for worlds — oh, no ! 

However, the first bird tells her neighbor in the 
strictest confidence ; the second whispers it to a mutual 
friend, and the third magpie tells her little ones that 
they must never play with the children of the slandered 
one, because, ''they really are not quite in our set, 
my dears, and there is some little talk about their 
mother!" 

Soon every magpie in the village knows the story, 
and sometimes a committee or bird jury takes up the 
matter and expels the slandered bird from the flock. 

The birds are cruel, but they are not very different 

from some people that I know. 

— Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 



IS HE THE DEAREST ONE? 

visible threshold wayfarer steppe 

torment plaintive poverty misery 

In the distance a dark strip of pine wood was visible. 
In front of the wood was a meadow, and amid fields 
of grain stood a cottage covered with a straw roof and 
with moss. Birch trees hung their tresses above it. 
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On a fir tree stood a stork on its nest, and in a cherry 
garden were dark beehives. Through an open gate a 
wanderer walked into the yard and said to the mistress 
of the cottage, who was standing on its threshold : 

''Peace to this quiet house, to those trees, to the 
grain, to the whole place, and to thee, mother ! " 

The woman greeted him kindly, and added : 

" I will bring bread and milk to thee, wayfarer; but 
sit down the while and rest, for it is clear that thou art 
coming back from a long journey." 

''I have wandered like that stork, and like a swal- 
low ; I come from afar ; I bring news from thy children.'' 

Her whole soul rushed to the eyes of that mother, 
and she asked the wayfarer straightway: 

''Dost thou know of my Yasko?'' 

"Dost thou love that son most that thou askest first 
about him? Well, one son of thine is in forests, he 
works with his ax, he spreads his net in lakes ; another 
herds horses in the steppe, he sings plaintive songs and 
looks at the stars; the third son climbs mountains, 
passes over naked rocks and high pastures, spends 
the night with sheep, and shouts at the eagles. All 
bend down before thy knees and send thee greeting." 

"But Yasko?" asked the mother, with an anxious 
face. 
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''I keep sad news for the last. Life is going ill with 
Yasko : the field does not give its fruit to him, poverty 
and hunger torment the man, his days and months 
pass in sufifering. Amid strangers and misery he has 
even forgotten thy language ; forget him, since he has 
no thought for thee." 

When he had finished, the woman took the man's 
hand, led him to her pantry in the cottage, and, seizing 
a loaf from the shelf, she said : 

^'Give this bread, wayfarer, to Yasko !" 

Then she untied a small kerchief, took a bright 
silver coin from it, and with trembUng voice added : 

^'I am not rich, but. this too is for Yasko.'' 

'^ Woman!" said the wayfarer now with astonish- 
ment, 'Hhou hast many sons, but thou sendest gifts 
to only one of them. Dost thou love him more than 
the others ? Is he the dearest one ? " 

She raised her great sad eyes, filled with tears, and 
answered : 

''My blessing is for them all, but my gifts are to 

Yasko, for I am a mother, and he is my poorest son." 

— Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
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THE COMING OF THE BLACK-ROBE CHIEF 



reflected 


pelican 


heron 


generous 


calumet 


ermine* 


luminous 


inessage 


guests 


suspicion 


molest 


accursed 



By the shore of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
In the pleasant summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 

Bright above him shone the heavens. 
Level spread the lake before him ; 
From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine ; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 
Every tree-top had its shadow. 
Motionless beneath the water. 

O'er the water floating, flying. 
Something in the hazy distance, 
Something in the mists of morning, 
Loomed and Hfted from the water, 
Now seemed floating, now seemed flying. 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 
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It was neither goose nor diver, 
Neither pelican nor heron, 
O'er the water floating, flying, 
Through the shining mist of qioming, 
But a birch canoe with paddles, 
Rising, sinking on the water. 
Dripping, flashing in the sunshine ; 
And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 
From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale-face, 
With his guides and his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 
With his hands aloft extended. 
Held aloft in sign of welcome, 
Waited, full of exultation, 
Till the birch canoe with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebbles. 
Stranded on the' sandy margin, 
Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
With the cross upon his bosom. 
Landed on the sandy margin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
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"Beautiful is the sun, strangers, 
When you come so far to see us ! 
All our town in peace awaits you, 
All our doors stand open for you; 
You shall enter all our wigwams. 
For the heart's right hand we give you." 

And the Black-Robe chief made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little. 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 

"Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary!" 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam, 
Seated them on skins of bison. 
Seated them on skins of ermine. 
And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood. 
Water brought in birchen dippers, 
And the calumet, the peace pipe. 
Filled and lighted for their smoking. 

All the old men of the village, 
All the warriors of the nation. 
Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 

CATH. FOURTH READER — 2 
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In a circle round the doorway, 
With their pipes they sat in silence, 
Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
From the wigwam came to greet them, 
Stammering in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

''It is well,'' they said, ''0 brother, 
That you come so far to see us !'' 

Then the Black-Robe chief, the prophet, 
Told his message to the people. 
Told the purport of his mission. 
Told them of the Virgin Mary, 
And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had Uved on earth as we do ; 
How he fasted, prayed, and labored ; 
How the Jews, the tribe accursed. 
Mocked him, scourged him, crucified him; 
How he rose from where they laid him. 
Walked again with his disciples. 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying : 

''We have heard your words of wisdom, 
We will think on what you tell us. 
It is well for us, brothers, 
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That you come so far to see us !" 

Then they rose up and departed 
Each one homeward to his wigwam. 

^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Slowly o'er the simmering landscape 
Fell the evening's dusk and coolness. 
And the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 
Spake in whispers, spake in this wise, 

''I am going, Nokomis, 
On a long and distant journey. 
But these guests I leave behind me. 
In your watch and ward I leave them ; 
See that never harm comes near them, 
See that never fear molests them. 
Never danger nor suspicion, 
Never want of food or shelter. 
In the lodge of Hiawatha !'' 

Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 

''I am going, my people, 
On a long and distant journey; 
Many moons and many winters 
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Will have come, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 
But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning ! '' 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, ''Westward ! westward I" 
And with speed it darted forward. 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset. 
In the purple mists of evening. 
To the regions of the home-wind. 
Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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HOW THE FIRST TROUT CAME 

An Indian Legend 

monster throat terrible quiver 

moose coward horror dreaded 

A long time ago, so the Indian hunters tell us, there 
was a great monster which lived in the water. It 
was as large as the lodge of the great chief. Its jaws 
were as wide as the mouth of the stream which flowed 
into the river. It had claws as long as the antlers 
of the moose, and sometimes the claws stuck out of 
the water like the dead branches of trees. 

Every few days, when the creature was hungry, it 
would dart out from its secret hiding place. As the 
children played on the shore, it would strike out with 
its awful claws and snatch one into the water. 

As the hunters in their bark canoes fished or paddled 
about for pleasure, lo! with one splash of the great 
claws the canoe was overturned, and the owners re- 
turned no more to the shore. 

"Come, come," said the hunters. ''We can no 
longer sit idle and allow this dreadful monster to devour 
our hunters and our children. Something must be 
done to rid the land of this creature." 
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'^Ah, but what can be done?" said the squaws. 
''What can be done with a creature which one never 
sees ? How can we hunt for a creature hke that ? " 

''It is true," said the hunters, "that we have a diffi- 
cult task. But we will set traps and watch and wait. 
We will yet be rid of the monster." 

So the hunters of the tribe set all manner of 
traps and snares, but into them the monster did not 
fall. 

At last they made a great hook, and to the hook they 
fastened a rope of strong deer string. They baited 
the hook with the leg of a deer. Then patiently they 
sat down to wait. 

It was near morning when from where they sat the 
hunters saw the treelike claws appear above the water. 
They tightened their grasp upon the line. 

In an instant the claw seized upon the leg of the deer, 
and it was thrust into the monster's throat, hook and 
all. Ah, then it was that the danger came. For there 
was the monster without a doubt. The water was 
lashed as white as cream on every side. The great 
claws rose and fell, rose and fell, in the water like bare 
branches in a whirlpool. 

The hunters held bravely to the line, and pulled it 
ever nearer and nearer shore. Other hunters stood 
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with knives ready as soon as the terrible creature 
should appear. 

By and by news came to the hiding squaws and 
children that the monster was dead. What a shout 
went up from the little Indian village ! 

^'Let us cut him up into little bits and throw him 
back into the water/' cried a Httle Indian girl. 

Without more ado both braves and squaws set 
upon the creature with their knives. They hacked 
and hewed it into pieces. When the entire body was 
cut up, they began throwing the pieces into the water. 
But as the great scales flashed through the early sun- 
shine, they were seen to quiver and move. Then the 
people gazed at each other in horror. 

What if from each of these smaller pieces another 
great monster should be born ? A hunter caught one of 
them as it swam through the water. It was a trout. 

'^No," said the wise man of the tribe, 'Hhe monster 
will never again appear in this land. Our hunters 
and our children need no longer fear its hideous claws. 
In its place '■ — in the place of every little bit of flesh 
thrown into the water — shall grow a trout." 

So it is, the Indians tell us, that the first trout came 

to swim in the waters of our brooks and lakes. 

— Lenore E. Mulets. 
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ABOVE AND BELOW 

athwart minstrelsy hucksters despondent 

azure radiant vision paradise 

My window shows all that is left 
Now of the world for me ; 
Athwart it lies a wooden bar, 
Dividing all I see ; 

And, floating in, the plaint of doves, 
My only minstrelsy. 

I look below the bar and hear 

The city's noise and rout ; 

The squaUd streets, the wretched folk 

Who wander thereabout ; 

I hear harsh sounds and careless cries, 

A huckster's rasping shout. 

Looking above the bar, there Ues 

Before my longing view 

The radiant cloudless dome of Heaven • 

In peerless azure hue. 

With church spires pointing silently 

To pierce the sky anew. 
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Life is our own — its beauty still 

Within our vision lies ; 

We gaze below and all is dark 

To our despondent eyes ; 

We look above and gain for aye 

A glimpse of paradise. 

— Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, in the Ave Maria, 



THE THOUGHT OF GOD 

The thought of God is like the tree 

Beneath whose shade I lie, 
And watch the fleets of snowy clouds 

Sail o'er the silent sky. 

Tis like that soft, invading light. 

Which in all darkness shines, 
The thread that through life's somber web 

In golden pattern twined. 

It is a thought which ever makes 

Life's sweetest smiles from tears, 

And is a daybreak to our hopes, 

A sunset to our fears. 

— Father Faber. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 

The same day Jesus, going out of the house, sat by 
the seaside. 

And great multitudes were gathered together imto 
him, so that he went up into a boat and sat: and all 
the multitude stood on the shore. 

And he spoke to them many things in parables, 
saying : Behold the sower went forth to sow. 

And whilst he soweth some fell by the wayside, 
and the birds of the air came and ate them up. 

And other some fell upon stony ground, where they 
had not much earth : aiid they sprung up immediately, 
because they had no deepness of earth. 

And when the sun was up, they were scorched : and 
because they had not root, they withered away. 

And others fell among thorns : and the thorns grew 
up and choked them. 

And others fell upon good ground : and they brought 

forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, 

and some thirtyfold. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

— Matthew xiii, 1-9. 
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THE KING OF BIRDS 
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honor 
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In olden times, every sound in nature had some sort 
of meaning. When the hammer of the smith sounded, 
it was as if he said, ''How I strike! how I strike!'^ 
The sound of the plane on the table said, ''I scratch, 
I scratch." 

The rush of the water over a mill wheel had a mean- 
ing. If the miller was a cheat, it seemed to say some- 
times, ''Who cheats? who cheats?" Then it would 
reply, "The miller, the miller." When the mill went 
very fast, you might hear it say, "Stealing six out of 
eight! stealing six out of eight!" 

In those days, also, the birds had a language of their 
own. It sounded only like twittering, screaming, 
and whistling, but they could understand it well 
enough. About this time some of the birds decided 
that they ought not to be without a master, and they 
determined to choose one of their number to be king. 

One bird only objected to this plan. The plover de- 
clared that he had always lived free and that he would 
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die free. So he flew about here and there among the 
birds, crying, ^^ Don't believe it! don't believe it." 
But as no one noticed him, he returned to his lonely 
home in the marshes, and has never since had much 
to do with other birds. 

One fine May morning, great numbers of birds from 
woods, fields, and meadows came together to elect their 
king. The eagle and the bullfinch, the owl and the 
crow, the lark and the sparrow, and many others were 
there. Even the cuckoo was present, and the lapwing, 
and a great number of httle birds, who had come 
merely from curiosity. The hen had heard nothing of 
the whole matter, and so she wondered greatly at the 
large gathering of feathered neighbors. '^ Cluck, cluck, 
cluck! what are they all going to do?" she cackled. 

By common consent it was decided that the bird 
who could fly the highest should be chosen as king. 
A green frog, when he heard this, croaked loudly, and 
said there would be many tears shed over that arrange- 
ment. The crow, however, said, ''Caw, caw," for he 
wished it to be all settled in a friendly manner. 

They decided to make the trial early in the morning, 
80 that none should be able to say afterwards, ''I could 
have flown higher had it not been evening, and I was 
too tired to do any more." 
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Next morning, at the appointed signal, the whole 
flock arose in the air. There was a great noise of 
rustling and flapping wings, and the air was filled with 
a cloud of dust. The little birds, however, sat still on 
the trees. They would not attempt such great flights. 

The large birds flew very high. Not one of them, 
however, could keep up with the eagle. He went so 
high that they feared to follow him, lest the sun might 
put out their eyes. 

When the eagle saw that the others were left far 
behind, he thought to himself, ''I need not go any 
higher; I am sure to be chosen king.'' 

Some of the birds beneath him cried out, ' ' You must 
be our king; none can fly as high as you do.'' 

''Excepting I," cried a little fellow without a name. 
He had crept unseen under the wing feathers of the 
eagle, and mounted with him ; and now, as he was not 
tired, he flew in the air still higher and higher till even 
the eagle could not see him. Then he folded his wings 
together and sank gradually down to earth, exclaiming 
in his shrill but delicate voice, ' ' I am king — I am 
king!" 

''You our king?" cried the birds, in a rage. "No, 
no ; you went highest only through trickery and 
cunning!" 
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Then they decided to make another trial. This 
time it was agreed that he should be king who sank 
lowest in the earth after his flight in the air. 

At this, the goose cackled as loudly as she could, 
and laid her broad breast on the ground. The duck, 
however, got into trouble, for she jumped into an open 
pit, and sprained her leg, so badly that she was obliged 
to waddle away to the nearest pond with the cry, 
*'Rare work, rare work !" 

The little bird without a name, however, looked 
around till he found a mousehole. As he slipped in, 
he cried with a shrill voice, ''I am king — I am king !'' 

''You our king?'' cried the other birds, in a rage. 
''Do you suppose your cunning tricks help you to 
that honor?'' Then they shut him up and made him 
a prisoner in the mousehole. The owl was placed 
sentinel to prevent the little rogue from escaping, 
however dear his life might be to him. 

In the evening the birds were very tired with the 
great efforts they had made in flying. So they all 
went quietly home to their nests. The owl alone 
remained by the mousehole. She kept staring into 
it with her great, grave eyes until at length she also 
became tired. Then she said to herself, "I can easily 
shut one eye, and if I keep the other open, the little 
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wretch shall not escape." She thereupon closed one 
eye, and with the other kept a steadfast look on the 
mousehole. 

The little fellow peeped out once or twice, and 
thought, as the owl appeared asleep, that he could slip 
away. But the owl saw him, and made such a quick 
step forward that he darted back in a hurry. A little 
while after, the owl thought she would rest one eye and 
open the other, and so keep awake all night ; but when 
she closed one eye, she forgot to open the other. Very 
soon both eyes were shut up, and she was fast asleep. 

The little bird again peeped out. He saw that now 
he could easily escape. So he slipped cautiously from 
the hole and flew away. From that time the owl has 
never dared to show herself by daylight, lest the other 
birds should peck off her feathers and pull her to pieces. 
So she flies about in the night, and catches the mice 
and beetles. 

And the little bird also keeps out of her way, for he 
fears she will catch him by the neck and soon make 
an end of him. He therefore lives in the hedges and 
builds his nest there, and is always crying out, in 
a pipiiig voice, ''I am king, I am king!" The other 
birds look upon him with disdain and call him in 
mockery the hedge king. 
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No one was more pleased at not having to obey the 

hedge king than the lark. Every morning, as soon as 

she caught sight of the sun, she rose in the air to a 

great height, singing, ' ' Ah, there is that beauty ! that 

beauty ! beauty, beauty ! ah, there is that beauty ! " 

— Grimm. 



GOING TO MEET FATHER 

youth manhood burdens duties 

clasp embrace compare suit 

I'm going to meet father at sunset, 

When I put on my new suit of tan ; 
Oh, won't I look fine. 

With my boots all ashine ? 
Father will call me '^his own little man," 

We will walk down the roadway together. 
And he will have hold of my hand ; 

I will carry his pail, 
As we pass through the vale — 

I'm the happiest boy in the land. 

Then when youth ripens to manhood. 
And the sunset of life we may trace 
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On my dear father's brow, 

I shall go e'en as now, 
To greet him with love-lighted face. 

His tired hands, with toil seamed and grim, 
Will clasp mine, as in days of old. 

His burdens I'll share, 
And no joy can compare. 

With that which my heart will then hold- 
When my duties and labors are over, 

The Master will call me some day, 
And weary and slow. 

With glad heart I'll go, 
At His feet all my life's work to lay. 

There, too, will I see my dear father, 
Whose hands guided mine in the right ; 

With a loving embrace. 

We will meet, face to face. 

And rejoice in the heavenly light. 

— ''EuQENB Fleming/* 



Speak gently ! 'tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well'; 

The good, the joy that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
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AFTERNOON TEA IN AN EGLU 
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^'I thought the Eskimos lived in snow houses/' said 
Ted, as they looked at the queer little huts. 

''No/' said Mr. Strong; ''the Eskimo hut is built 
by digging a hole about six feet deep and standing 
logs up side by side around the hole. On the top of 
these are placed logs which rest even with the ground. 
Stringers are put across these, and other logs and moss 
and mud roofed over it, leaving an opening in the 
middle about two feet square. This is covered with 
a piece of walrus entrail so thin and transparent that 
light easily passes through it, and it serves as a window, 
the only one they have. A smoke-hole is cut through 
the roof, but there is no door. The hut is entered 
through another room built in the same way, fifteen 
or twenty feet distant, and connected by an under- 
ground passage about two feet square with the main 
room. The entrance-room is entered through a hole 
in the roof, from which a ladder reaches the bottom 
of the passage." 
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''Can we go into a hut?" asked Ted. 

''I'll ask that woman cooking over there," said 
Mr. Strong, as they went up to a woman who was 
cooking over a peat fire, holding over the coals an old 
battered skillet in which she was frying fish. She 
nodded and smiled at the boys, and, as Eskimos are 
always friendly people, told them to go right into her 
eglu, which was close by. 

They climbed down the ladder, crawled along the 
narrow passage to where a skin hung before an opening, 
and, pushing it aside, entered the living-room. Here 
they found an old man busily engaged in carving a 
walrus tooth, while a girl was singing a quaint lullaby 
to a child of two in the corner. 

The young girl rose, and, putting the baby down on 
a pile of skins, spoke to them in good English, saying 
quietly, "You are welcome. I am Alalik." 

"May we see your wares? We wish to buy," said 
Mr. Strong, courteously. 

"You may see, whether you buy or not," she said, 
with a smile, which showed a mouth full of even white 
teeth ; and she spread out before them a collection of 
Eskimo goods. There were all kinds of carvings from 
walrus tusks, moccasins of walrus hide, stone bowls, 
grass baskets, and cups made of reindeer skin. 
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*' Where did you learn such English ?'' asked Mr. 
Strong of Alalik, wondering, too, where she learned 
her pretty, modest ways, for Eskimo women are com- 
monly free and easy. 

' ' I was for two years at the Mission of the Holy 
Cross," she said. '^ There I learned much that was 
good. Then my mother died, and I came home.'' 

She spoke simply, and Mr. Strong wondered what 
would be the fate of this sweet-faced girl. 

''Did you learn to sew from the sisters ? '' asked Ted, 
who had been looking at the garments she had made. 
He had noticed that the stitches, though made in skins 
and sewn with deer sinew, were as even as though 
done with a machine. 

''Oh, no," she said. "We learn that at home. 
When I was a little child my mother taught me to 
braid thread from deer and whale sinew, and we must 
sew very much in winter if we have anything to sell 
when summer comes. It is very hard to get enough 
to live." 

"How do you get your skins so soft?" asked Ted, 
feeling the exquisite texture of a bag she had just 
finished. It was a beautiful bit of work, a tobacco- 
pouch made of reindeer skin and decorated with 
beads. 
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''We scrape it a very long time and pull and rub/' 
she said. ''Plenty of time for patience in winter/' 

"Your hands are too small and sUm. I shouldn't 
think you could do much with those stifif skins/' said 
Teddy. 

Alalik smiled at the compliment, and a little flush 
crept into the clear olive of her skin. She was clean 
and neat, and the egluj though close from being shut 
up, was neater than most of the Eskimo houses. The 
bowl filled with seal oil, which served as fire and light, 
was not lighted, and Alalik's father motioned to her 
and said something in their own language, to which 
she smilingly replied: 

"My father wishes you to eat with us," she said, 
and produced her flint bag. In this were some wads 
of fibrous material used for wicks. Rolling a piece of 
this in wood ashes, she held it between her thumb 
and a flint, struck her steel against the stone, and 
sparks flew out which lighted the fiber so that it burst 
into flame. This was thrown into the bowl of oil, 
and she deftly began preparing tea. She served it in 
cups of grass, and Ted thought he had never tasted 
anything nicer than the cup of afternoon tea served 
in an eglu. 

— From " Our Little Alaskan CousinV 
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THE THRUSHES 

P3a'amids clumsy complain Mediterranean 
arrived comfort columns Egypt 

margin duet chorus Egyptian 

In Egypt, not far from the p)rramids, a mother thrush 
had spent a plea^t winter with a fine brood of young 
thrushes. But as the days began to grow warmer, a 
strange restlessness began to warn them that it was 
time to take their flight to a more northern country. 

The mother thrush gathered her children together, 
and with a flock of friends they spread their wings 
and fluttered away toward the Mediterranean Sea. 
There in due time they arrived, and alighted not far 
from the shore. 

"Where shall we go now?'' asked one of the young 
birds, whose name was Songful. 

''We must cross the great sea,'' said his mother. 

''What!" cried another, who was called Thinklittle. 
"How can we do that? We shall drown before we 
are halfway across." 

Then a third, whom (everybody knew as Grumbler, 
began to complain. "O dear!" he cried. "You have 
brought us here only to drown us in the sea." 
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Then Songful, and Thinklittle, and Thankful, the 
rest of Mother Thrush's family, all joined in the cry 
of Grumbler. ^'You have brought us here only to 
drown us in the sea!'' 

^'Wait a little while," said their mother, quietly. 
''We must find a ship to carry us across." 

*'Ah!" sighed Songful, ''but I am afraid of ships! 
They often carry some of those creatures called boys, 
who shoot arrows and throw stones at Uttle birds!" 

"True enough!" said Thinklittle. "Ships are dan- 
gerous things." 

'-And you brought us here only to be shot and stoned 
by bad ship boys !" cried Grumbler. 

But the patient mother bird said: "Wait a little 
while ! Wait a little while ! " 

The very next day a strange sound was heard high 
up in the air: "Honk! honk! honk!" 

"There are our ships !" cried Mother Thrush. 

"What do you mean?" piped ThinkUttle. And he 
hopped upon a twig, looked up into the sky, and shook 
his wings. " I see nothing but a flock of those clumsy 
storks that wade in the mud by the river banks." 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Songful. "Do you expect to 
see ships coming from the sky ? Look toward the sea, 
brother !" And he sang one of his happiest songs. 
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^^What great awkward fellows those storks are!" 
said Grumbler. '* There is no more music in them than 
in an Egyptian water wheel." And with that he began 
to whistle a merry tune to show how much better he 
was than the birds he despised. 

But his mother only nodded her head and said, 
"Wait a little while!" 

The storks settled down upon the shore, quite near 
to the little company of thrushes. There, for a while, 
they fed among the tall plants that grew by the margin 
of the water. But soon they began to make a great 
stir ; and they called to one another among the reeds : 
''Honk, creek! Honk, creek!" 

''There!" said Mother Thrush. "They're going! 
Get ready, my children ! We must go with them." 

"How are we going to do that?" cried Grumbler. 

"Yes, how?" said Thinklittle. "We are not strong 
enough to keep up with those storks." 

"Silence !" cried Mother Thrush, now much excited. 
"Say not a word, but do as I do." 

The storks slowly raised their awkward bodies 
and spread their huge wings. Then they soared 
into the air, trailed their legs behind them, and, 
crying hoarsely, took their course straight across 
the sea. 
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' ' Now ! '' cried Mother Thrush. ' ' Be quick ! Follow 
me, and do as I do !" 

She darted into the midst of the flock of storks, 
with her four broodlings close beside her. For a mo- 
ment or two she fluttered over a gray-winged stork, 
and then settled down upon the bird's broad back and 
nestled between her wings. All her family followed, 
and cuddled down beside her. For a short time they 
felt so strange in their odd resting place that they kept 
very still. But after a while the young ones began to 
talk. 

"This is a pleasant voyage, indeed," said Think- 
little. ''How nice to ride on the backs of these big 
storks ! The people who ride on camels, or on the little 
donkeys that trot to and from the pyramids, have not 
half so pleasant a time.'' 

''Now I understand what mother meant when she 
spoke of ships/' said Songful. "I wonder if she thinks 
our stork will carry us all the way across." 

"Indeed, she will !" said Mgther Thrush. 

"Yes," said Grumbler; "she may, if she doesn't 
shake us all off an4 drown us !" 

They rode on for many and many a mile, sometimes 
being a little frightened as the stork fluttered to and 
fro, or sank and rose again. But now and then they 
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ventured to peep out between the widespread wings, 
and look down upon the green sea that rolled beneath 
them. 

"Mother," at last said Thankful. 

"Well, my dear." 

"Don't you think that the stork must be very tired, 
and that we ought to do something to comfort and 
cheer her as she flies? " 

" Hush !" cried Thinklittle. "If the stork finds that 
we are here, she will toss us ofif her back." 

"Oh, who cares if the stork is tired," said Grumbler. 
"She can feel no worse than we do." 

Thankful was silent for a little while. Then she 
crept close to her brother Songful, and the two twit- 
tered softly together for a moment. At last, without 
a word to the others, they lifted their heads and broke 
forth together into song. The notes of the duet rose 
sweet and clear above the fluttering of the stork's 
wings and the whistling of the shrill north wind. 

"Ah!" cried Thinklittle, as he heard the song; "it 
is very sweet, indeed, and I feel almost like singing, 
too. But what if the old stork should hear us !" 

"Yes, indeed," said Grumbler. "It is very foolish 
to let her know that we are here." 

But the stork listened to the song with pleasure 
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and was not at all angry. More than once she turned 
her head backward, and out of her deep round eyes 
looked kindly upon the singers. 

''Thank you/' she said, when the song was ended. 
''You have cheered the way with your pleasant song. 
I am so glad that you chose to come with me.'' 

Thinklittle was ashamed of himself, and began to 
warble a pretty tune; and then Grumbler forgot to 
complain, and joined in the song. 

From that time on, all the way across the sea, the 
carrier stork was made happy by the melody of the 
grateful thrushes. At last the northern shore was 
reached, and the thrushes rose from the back of the 
great bird that had carried them so far and so safely. 
Then, breaking into a chorus of song, with sweet words 
of- farewell, they flew away to make the rest of the 
journey home upon their own wings. 

Now it happened that this story was much talked 
about in Holland, and so from that day to this the 
little song birds which cross the sea on the backs of 
the great storks are said to warble all the way. And 
the storks are glad to carry them, because of their 
sweet songs. 

— Adapted from H. C. McCook. 
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LITTLE BELL 

Piped the blackbird on the beechwood spray : 
''Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 

What's your name?" quoth he — 
''What's your name? Oh, stop and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid with showery curls of gold," — 

"Little Bell," said she. 

Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks — 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks — 

"Bonny bird," quoth she, 
"Sing me your best song before I go." 
"Here's the very finest song I know, 

Little Bell," said he. 

And the blackbird piped; you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird ; — 

Full of quips and wiles. 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, ^ 
All for love of that sweet face below, 

Dimpled o'er with smiles. 

And the while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely o'er and o'er, 
'Neath the morning skies. 
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In the little childish heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the blue, bright eyes. 

Down the dell she tripped ; and through the glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 

And from out the tree 
Swung and leaped and frolicked, void of fear, 
While bold blackbird piped, that all might hear« 

'^Little Bell!" piped he. 

Little Bell sat down amid the fern : 

*' Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return; 

Bring me nuts ! " quoth she. 
Up, away, the frisky squirrel hies, 
Golden wood lights glancing in his eyes; 

And adown the tree, 
Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 
In the little lap drop, one by one : 
Hark, how blackbird pipes to see the fun ! 
Happy Bell !" pipes he. 



(( 



Little Bell looked up and down the glade : 
"Squirrel, squirrel, if you're not afraid, 
Come and share with me !" 
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Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, 
Down came bonny blackbird, I declare. 
Little Bell gave each his honest share, 
Ah, the merry three ! 

And the while these frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 

'Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shme out in happy overflow. 

From her blue, bright eyes. 

By her snow-white cot at close of day. 
Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms to pray : 

Very calm and clear 
Rose the praying voice to where, unseen. 
In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 

Paused awhile to hear. 

"What good child is this,'' the angel said, 
"That, with happy heart, beside her bed 

Prajrs so lovingly ? " 
Low and soft, oh ! very low and soft. 
Crooned the blackbird in the orchard croft, 

"Bell, dear Bell !" crooned he. 
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'' Whom God's creatures love/' the angel fair 

Murmured, *'God doth bless with angels' care; 

Child, thy bed shall be 

Folded safe from harm. Love, deep and kind, 

Shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, 

Little Bell, for thee." 

— Thomas Westwood. 



THREE GATES OF GOLD 

If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 

About another, make it pass. 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 

Three narrow gates — first, '' Is it true ? " 
Then, " Is it needful ? " In your mind 

Give truthful answer; and the next 
Is last and narrowest, " Is it kind? " 

And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 

Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. ' 
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THE FISH THAT BUILDS A HOUSE 



Cottoida weapons varnish outrageous 

Stickleback enemy naughty suspicious 

material guardian proceeds foundation 

You never heard of such a thing? Well, I mean 
you shall hear all about it in two or three minutes, 
for he's as funny a fellow as I know anything about. 

His name — ac- 
cording to the 
wise men — is Cot- 
toida, but the 
rest of the world 
call him Stickle- 
back. I think 
one name is about 
as bad as the 
other. 

He not only 
builds a house, 
but he takes care 

of it himself, and that is a very extraordinary thing 
for a fish to do. 

The mother Stickleback has a very easy time. She 
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doesn't help build the house ; indeed, she knows nothing 
about it till the home is ready. After she has laid the 
eggs, Mr. Stickleback drives her out of the house, and 
won't even allow her to stay till the little ones are 
hatched. 

There's one good thing about it, though ; she doesn't 
seem to care much. She swims oflf and has a good time, 
while Mr. Stickleback scarcely ever leaves the house. 

It's as much as any other fish's life is worth to pass 
the house ; for Mr. Stickleback will rush out and give 
battle at once. 

It is curious to see them fight. The only weapons 
they have are sharp spines, or bones sticking up in their 
backs (that's why they have such an outrageous 
name, you see), and the thing they try to do is to dive 
under the enemy and stab him from below. 

So they both dive, and the result is, that they oppose 
each other with their noses, and they often flap around 
a long time, nose to nose, neither of them able to get 
under the other. 

The moment one gets his nose a little below the 
other, he dives, and tries to stab, but if the enemy is 
quick enough, he will instantly rise and avoid him. 
They are plucky little fellows, and hardly ever stop 
fighting till one is dead. 
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I must say, in excuse for Mr. Stickleback, that he 
has reason to be suspicious of prowlers ; for other fish 
are very fond of eggs, to eat, and it would be a poor 
housekeeper that wouldn't preserve the little ones 
from such a fate. 

Let me tell you how this strange fish builds his house* 

To begin with, he lives in a river, and he selects a 
nice place among the plants that grow in the stream, 
where there are good strong stems to build to. First, 
he bites ofif bits of green from other plants near by, 
and fastens them to the chosen stems with a gummy 
material he has about him. When he has enough of 
these funny green bricks for a floor, he goes to the 
bottom of the river, and brings up a mouthful of sand, 
which he scatters over the foundation. He continues 
to bring sand till the little platform is weighted down, 
and made steady in the water. 

Then he proceeds to build, with more green bricks, 
the sides and top of his house. When done, it is 
shaped something like a barrel, smooth and strong 
all over, about the size of a man's fist. He even plasters 
it, by constantly rubbing himself against the inside 
wall, thus rubbing ofif the sticky stuff from his body. 
It wouldn't be very nice plaster if it remained sticky, 
but it soon hardens and looks like varnish. 
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Then he makes two doors, one at each end, round 
and smooth, and just big enough to go in nicely. 

Perhaps you think he would have an easier time if 
he had but one door to guard, but there's a very good 
reason why he must have two doors, and alwajrs keep 
them open. Fish's eggs must have, to hatch them out, 
not warmth like hen's eggs, but running water all the 
time. 

Besides keeping away enemies, he has to turn the 
eggs over, now and then, so that the water will get to 
the under ones ; for I can tell you he doesn't take all 
this trouble for a dozen eggs, but for hundreds and 
thousands of, them. 

The little fishes are a droll sight, when they are 
hatched. Then Mr. Stickleback has more trouble than 
ever. For besides guarding them, he has to keep them 
in the nursery. They like to get out as well as boyB and 
girls, and the careful guardian has to swim after them, 
and bring them back in his mouth. 

I wonder if he slaps them with his flat tail when 
they're naughty. 

You can easily see, that with such big families, plenty 

of little Sticklebacks grow up, and in some rivers they 

are so thick that one can dip them out in a bowl. 

— Olive Thorne Miller. 
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NO ROOM IN THE INN 

weary transport entreating desolation 

denied total tepidity craven 

Footsore and weary, Mary tried 

Some rest to find ; but was denied. 

'* There is no room/^ the bUnd ones cried. 

Meekly the Virgin turned away, 
No voice entreating her to stay : 
There was no room for God that day. 

No room for her, round whose tired feet 
Angels are bowed in transport sweet, 
The Mother of their Lord to greet ; 

No room for Him, in whose small hand 
The troubled sea and mighty land 
Lie cradled hke a grain of sand. 

No room, Babe Divine, for Thee, 
That Christmas night ; and even we 
Dare shut our hearts and turn the key. 
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In vain Thy pleading Baby-cry 
Strikes our deaf souls : we pass Thee by, 
Unsheltered 'neath the wintry sky. 

No room for God : Christ, that we 
Should bar our doors, nor ever see 
The Saviour waiting patiently. 

Fling wide the doors. Dear Christ, turn back : 
The ashes. on my heart lie black: 
Of light and warmth a total lack. 

How can I bid thee enter here, 

Amid the desolation drear 

Of lukewarm love and craven fear? 

What bleaker shelter can there be 
Than my poor heart's tepidity. 
Chilled, wind-tossed as the wintry sea ? 

Dear Lord, I shrink from thy pure eye : 

No home to offer thee have I : 

Yet in Thy Mercy, pass not by. 

— Agnes Repplier. 
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THE SKATING MATCH 
A Story of Holland 
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The 20th of December came at last, bringing with 
it the perfection of winter weather. All over the level 
landscape lay the warm sunlight. It tried its power 
on lake, canal, and river; but the ice flashed defiance, 
and showed no sign of melting. The very weather- 
cocks stood still to enjoy the sight. 

This gave the windmills a holiday. Nearly all the 
past week they had been whirling briskly; now, being 
rather out of breath, they rocked lazily in the clear, 
still air. Catch a windmill working when the weather- 
cocks have nothing to do ! 

There was an end to grinding, crushing, and sawing 
for that day. It was a good thing for the millers. 
Long before noon, they concluded to take in their sails 
and go to the race. Everybody would be there. 
Already the north side of the frozen Y was bordered 
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with eager spectators ; the news of the great skatmg- 
match had traveled far and wide. Men, women, and 
children, in holiday attire, were flocking toward the spot. 

The site selected for the race was a faultless plain 
of ice near Amsterdam, on that great arm of the Zuy- 
der-Zee, which Dutchmen, of course, must call the 
Eye. The townspeople turned out in large numbers. 
Strangers in the city deemed it a fine chance to see 
what was to be seen. Many a peasant from the north- 
ward had wisely chosen the 20th as the day for the 
next city trading. It seemed that everybody, young 
and old, who had wheels, skates, or feet at command, 
had hastened to the scene. 

There were the gentry in their coaches, dressed 
like Parisians fresh from the Boulevards; Amsterdam 
children in charity uniforms; girls from the Roman 
Catholic Orphan House, in sable gowns and white head- 
bands; boys from the Burgher Asylum, with their 
black tights and short-skirted, harlequin coats. 

There were old-fashioned gentlemen in velvet knee 
breeches; old-fashioned ladies, too, in stiff, quilted 
skirts, and bodices of dazzling brocade. These were 
accompanied by servants bearing foot stoves and 
cloaks. There were the peasant folk arrayed in every 
possible Dutch costume; simple village maidens con- 
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cealing their flaxen hair under fillets of gold ; women 
whose long, narrow aprons were stiff with embroidery ; 
women with short corkscrew curls hanging over their 
foreheads ; women with shaved heads and close-fitting 
caps ; and women in striped skirts and windmill bon- 
nets; men in leather, in homespun, in velvet, and 
broadcloth; burghers in model European attire, and 
burghers in short jackets, wide trousers, and steeple- 
crowned hats. 

The music has commenced ! How the melody seems 
to enjoy itself in the open air ! The fiddles have for- 
gotten their agony, and everything is harmonious. 
Until you look at the blue tent, it seems that the music 
springs from the sunshine, it is so boundless, so joyous. 
Only the musicians are solemn. 

Where are the racers? All are assembled together 
near the white columns. It is a beautiful sight, — 
forty boys and girls in picturesque attire, darting 
with electric swiftness in and out among each other, 
or sailing in pairs and triplets, beckoning, chatting, 
whispering, in the fullness of youthful glee. 

A few careful ones are soberly tightening their 
straps ; others, halting on one leg, with flushed, eager 
faces, suddenly cross the suspected skate over their 
knee, giving it an examining shake, and dart off again. 
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One and all are possessed with the spirit of motion. 
They cannot stand still. Their skates are a part of 
them; and every runner seems bewitched. 

n 

legal paviUon bugler vigorous 

graceful boundary signal astonished 

Twenty boys and twenty girls. The latter, by this 
time, are standing in front, braced for the start; for 
they are to have the first ''run.'' Hilda, Rychie, and 
Katrinka are among them. Two or three bend hastily 
to give a, last pull at their skate straps. It is pretty 
to see them stamp to be sure that all is firm. Hilda 
is speaking pleasantly to a graceful little creature in 
a red jacket and a new brown petticoat. 

Why, it is Gretel! What a difference those pretty 
shoes make, and the skirt, and the new cap! Annie 
Bouman is there, too. Even Janzoon Kolp's sister 
has been admitted; but. Janzoon himself has been 
voted out by the directors, because he killed the stork^ 
and only last summer was caught in the act of robbing 
a bird's nest, — a legal offense in Holland. 

The race is about to begin. Twenty girls are formed 
in a Une. The music has ceased. 

A man, whom we shall call the crier, stands between 
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the columns and the first judges' stand. He reads 
the rules in a loud voice : — 
''The girls and boys are to race in turn, untii/ 

ONE GIRL AND ONE BOY HAVE BEATEN TWICE. ThEY 
are to start in a LINE FROM THE UNITED COLUMNS, 
SKATE TO THE FLAGSTAFF LINE, TURN, AND THEN COMB 
BACK TO THE STARTING POINT; THUS MAKING A MILE 
AT EACH RUN." 

A flag is waved from the judges' stand. Madame van 
Gleck rises in her pavilion. She leans forward with a 
white handkerchief in her hand. When she drops it, 
a bugler is to give the signal for them to start. 

The handkerchief is fluttering to the ground. Hark ! 

They are off ! 

No. Back again. Their line was not true in pass- 
ing the judges' stand. 

The signal is repeated. 

Off again. No mistake this time. Whew! how 
fast they go ! The multitude is quiet for an instant, 
absorbed in eager, breathless watching. 

Cheers spring up along the line of spectators. Huzza ! 
five girls are ahead. Who comes flying back from the 
boundary mark ? We cannot tell. Something red, 
that is all. There is a blue spot flitting near it, and 
a dash of yellow nearer still. Spectators at this end 
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of the line strain their eyes, and wish they had taken 
their post nearer the flagstaff. 

• The wave of cheers is coming back again. Now 
we can see. Katrinka is ahead. 

She passes the Van Holp paviUon. The next is 
Madame van Gleck's.- That leaning figure gazing from 
it is a magnet. Hilda shoots past Katrinka, waving 
her hand to her mother as she passes. Two others 
are close now, whizzing on like arrows. What is that 
flash of red and gray ? Hurrah, it is Gretel ! She, too, 
waves her hand, but toward no gay pavilion. 

The crowd is cheering; but she hears only her 
father's voice, — ''Well done, little Gretel!" Soon 
Katrinka, with a quick, merry laugh, shoots past 
Hilda. The girl in yellow is gaining now.. She passes 
them all, — all except Gretel. The judges lean forward 
without seeming to Uft their eyes from their watches. 
Cheer after cheer fills the air: the very columns seem 
rocking. Gretel has passed them. She has won. 

''Gretel Brinker, one mile!" shouts the crier. 

The judges nod. They write something upon a 
tablet which each holds in his hand. 

While the girls are resting, — some crowding eagerly 
around our frightened little Gretel, some standing aside 
in high disdain — the boys form in a line. 
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Mynheer van Gleck drops the handkerchief, this time. 
The buglers give a vigorous blast. — Off start the boyB ! 

Halfway already. Did you ever see the Uke! 

Three hundred legs flashing by in an instant. But 
there are only twenty boys. No matter: there were 
hundreds of legs, I am sure. Where are they now? 
There is such a noise, one gets bewildered. What are 
the people laughing at? Oh! at that fat boy in the 
rear. See him go! See him! He'll be down in an 
instant : no, he won't. I wonder if he knows he is all 
alone: the other boys are nearly at the boundary 
Hne. Yes, he knows it. He stops. He wipes his hot 
face. He takes ofif his cap, and looks about him. 
Better to give up with a good grace. He has made 
a hundred friends by that hearty, astonisned laugh. 
Good Jacob Poot ! 

The fine fellow is already among the spectators, 
gazing as eagerly as the rest. 

Ill 

feathery foremost eager distinguish 

column advance murmur approval 

A cloud of feathery ice flies from the heels of the 
skaters as they ''bring to," and turn at the flagstafifs. 
Something black is coming now, one of the boys: it 
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is all we know. Now they come nearer ; we can see the 
red cap. There's Ben, there's Peter, there's Hans ! 

Hans is ahead. Young Madame van Gend almost 
crushes the flowers in her hand: she had been quite 
sure that Peter would be first. Carl Schummel is 
next, then Ben, and the youth with the red cap. The 
others are pressing close. A tall figure darts from 
among them. He passes the red cap, he passes Ben, 
then Carl. Now it is an even race between him and 
Hans. Madame van Gend catches her breath. 

It is Pete ! He is ahead ! Hans shoots past him. 
Hilda's eyes fill with tears: Peter must beat. Annie's 
eyes flash proudly. Gretel gazes with clasped hands: 
four strokes more will take her brother to the columns. 

He is there ! Yes ; but so was young Schummel just 
a second before. At the last instant, Carl, gathering 
his powers, had whizzed between them, and passed the 
goal. 

''Carl Schummel, one mile!" shouts the crier. 

Soon Madame van Gleck rises again. The falling 
handkerchief starts the bugle ; and the bugle, using its 
voice as a bowstring, shoots ofif twenty girls like so 
many arrows. 

It is a beautiful sight ; but one has not long to look : 
before we can fairly distinguish them, they are far 
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in the distance. This time they are close upon one 
another. It is hard to say, as they come speeding back 
from the flagstaff, which will reach the columns first. 
There are new faces among the foremost — eager 
glowing faces, imnoticed before. Katrinka is there, 
and Hilda; but Gretel and Rychie are in the rear. 
Gretel is wavering; but, when Rychie passes her, she 
starts forward afresh. Now . they are nearly beside 
Katrinka. Hilda is still in advance: she is almost 
''home." Like an arrow, she is speeding toward the 
goal. Cheer after cheer rises in the air. Peter is 
silent ; but his eyes shine like stars. ''Huzza ! Huzza ! " 

The crier's voice is heard again. 

"Hilda van Gleck, one mile!" 

A loud murmur of approval runs through the crowd, 
catching the music in its course, till all seems one sound, 
with a glad, rhythmic throbbing in its depths. When 
the flag waves, all is still. 

IV 

terrific crimson sympathy insolent 

nervously timid accomphsh eagerness 

Once more the bugle blows a terrific blast. It sends 
off the bojrs like chaff before the wind — dark chaff, 
I admit, and in big pieces. 
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It is whisked around at the flagstaff, driven faster 
yet by the cheers and shouts along the line. We begin 
to see what is coming. There are three boys in ad- 
vance, this time, and all abreast — Hans, Peter, and 
Lambert. Carl soon breaks the ranks, rushing through 
with a whiff. Fly, Hans; fly, Peter: don't let Carl 
beat again I — Carl the bitter, Carl the insolent. Van 
Moimen is flagging; but you are as strong as ever. 
Hans and Peter, Peter and Hans : which is foremost ? 
We love them both. 

Hilda, Annie, and Gretel, seated upon the long 
crimson bench, can remain quiet no longer. The)' 
spring to their feet, so different! and yet one in 
eagerness. Hilda instantly reseats herself : none shall 
know* how interested she is; none shall know how 
anxious, how filled with one hope. Shut your eyes, 
then, Hilda, hide your face with rippling joy. Peter 
has beaten. 

''Peter van Holp, one mile !" calls the crier. 

The same buzz of excitement as before, while the 
judges take notes, the same throbbing of music through 
the din; but something is different. A httle crowd 
presses close about some object near the column. Carl 
has fallen. He is not hurt, though somewhat stunned. 
If he were less sullen, he would find more sympathy 
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in these warm young hearts. As it is, they forget 
him as soon as he is fairly on his feet again. 

The girls are to skate their third mile. 

How resolute the little maidens look as they stand 
in a line ! Some are solemn with a sense of responsi- 
bility ; some wear a smile, half bashful, half provoked ; 
but one air of determination pervades them all. 

This third mUe may decide the race. StiU, if neither 
Gretel nor Hilda win, there is yet a chance among the 
rest for the silver skates. 

Each girl feels sure that, this time, she will accom- 
plish the distance in one half the time. How they 
stamp to try their runners! How nervously they 
examine each strap ! How erect they stand at last, 
every eye upon Madame van Gleck! 

The bugle thrills through them again. With quiver- 
ing eagerness they spring forward, bending, but in 
perfect balance. Each flashing stroke seems longer 
than the last. 

Now they are skimming off in the distance. 

Again the eager straining of eyes; again the shouts 
and cheering ; again the thrill of excitement, as, after a 
few moments, four or five, in advance of the rest, come 
speeding back, nearer, nearer, to the white columns. 

Who is first? Not Rychie, Katrinka, Annie, nor 
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Hilda, nor the girl in yellow, but Gretel — Gretel, the 
fleetest sprite of a girl that ever skated. She was 
but playing in the earlier race : now she is in earnest, 
•or, rather, something within her has determined to 
win. That lithe little form makes no effort; but it 
cannot stop, — not until the goal is passed ! 

In vain the crier lifts his voice : he cannot be heard. 
He has no news to tell: it is already ringing through 
the crowd — Gretel has won the silver skates ! 

Like a bird, she looks about her in a timid, startled 
way. She longs to dart to the sheltered nook where 
ier father and mother stand. But Hans is beside her : 
"the girls are crowding round. Hilda's kind, joyous 
voice breathes in her ear. From that hour, none will 
•despise her. Goose-girl or not, Gretel stands acknowl- 
edged Queen of the Skaters. 



triumph implored pursuit furious 

mynheer practice pursuers deranged 

With natural pride, Hans turns to see if Peter van 
Holp is witnessing his sister's triumph. Peter is not 
looking toward them at all. He is kneeling, bending 
his troubled face low, and working hastily at his skate 
strap. Hans is beside him at once. 
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'*Are you in trouble, mynheer?'' 

''Ah, Hans! that you? Yes, my fun is over. I 
tried to tighten my strap to make a new hole; and 
this botheration of a knife has cut it nearly in two/' 

''M3mheer," said Hans, at the same time pulling 
ofiF a skate, ''you must use my strap !" 

''Not I, indeed, Hans Brinker!" cried Peter, look- 
ing up, "though I thank you warmly. Go to your post, 
my friend: the bugle will sound in a minute." 

"M3mheer," pleaded Hans, in a husky voice, "you 
have called me your friend. Take this strap — quick ! 
There is not an instant to lose. I shall not skate this 
time: indeed, I am out of practice. Mynheer, you 
must take it," and Hans slipped his strap into Peter's 
skate, and implored him to put it on. 

"Come, Peter!" cried Lambert from the Une: "we 
are waiting for you." 

"For Madame's sake," pleaded Hans, "be quick! 
She is motioning to you to join the racers. There, 
the skate is almost on: quick, mynheer, fasten it. 
The race lies between Master Schummel and yourself." 

"You are a noble fellow, Hans!" cried Peter, yield- 
ing at last. He sprang to his post just as the hand- 
kerchief fell to the ground. The bugle sends forth 
its blast, loud, clear, and ringing. 
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OS go the boys ! 

''Just look!'' cries a tough old fellow from Delft. 
''They beat everything, — these Amsterdam young- 
sters. See them!'' 

See them, indeed! They are winged Mercuries, 
every one of them. What mad errand are they on? 
Ah, I know : they are hunting Peter van Holp. He is 
some fleet-footed runaway from Olympus. Mercury 
and his troop of winged cousins are in full chase. They 
will catch him ! Now Carl is the runaway. The pur- 
suit grows furious. Ben is foremost ! 

The chase turns in a cloud of mist. It is coming 
this way. Who is hunted now? Mercury himself. 
It is Peter, Peter van Holp! Fly, Peter! Hans is 
watching you. He is sending all his fleetness, all his 
strength, into your feet. Your mother and sister are 
pale with eagerness. Hilda is trembling, and dare not 
look up. Fly, Peter! The crowd has not gone de- 
ranged : it is only cheering. The pursuers are close 
upon you. Touch the white column. It beckons; 
it is reeUng before you ; it — 

"Huzza! Huzza! Peter has won the silver 
skates!" 

"Peter van Holp!" shouted the crier. But who 
heard him? "Peter van Holp!" shouted a hundred 
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voices; for he was the favorite boy of the place. 
''Huzza! Huzza!" 

VI 

deigned resolved semicircle tremendous 

intervals procession courtesy majestically 

Now the music was resolved to be heard. It struck 
up a lively air, then a tremendous march. The spec- 
tators, thinking something new was about to happen, 
deigned to listen and to look. • 

The racers formed in single file. Peter, being tallest, 
stood first. Gretel, the smallest of all, took her place 
at the end. Hans, who had borrowed a strap from 
the cake boy, was near the head. 

Three gayly twined arches were placed at intervals 
upon the river, facing the Van Gleck pavilion. 

Skating slowly and in perfect time to the music, 
the boys and girls moved forward, led on by Peter. 
It was beautiful to see the bright procession gliding 
along like a living creature. It curved and doubled 
and drew its graceful length in and out among the 
arches : whichever way Peter, the head, went, the body 
was sure to follow. Sometimes it steered direct for 
the center arch ; then, as if seized with a new impulse, 
turned away, and curled itself about the first one; 
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then unwound slowly, and bending low, with quick, 
snake-like curvings, crossed the river, passing at length 
through the farthest arch. 

When the music was slow, the procession seemed to 
crawl like a thing afraid; it grew Uvelier, and the 
creature darted forward with a spring, gliding rapidly 
among the arches, twisting, turning, never losing form, 
until, at the call of the bugle, it suddenly resolved 
itself into boys and girls standing in double semicircle 
before Madame van Gleck's pavilion. 

Peter and Gretel stand in the center, in advance of 
the others. Madame van Gleck rises majestically. 
Gretel trembles, but feels that she must look at the 
beautiful lady. She cannot hear what is said. She is 
thinking that she ought to try and make a courtesy, 
when suddenly something so dazzling is placed in her 
hand that she gives a cry of joy. 

Then she ventures to look about her. Peter, too, 
has something in his hands. ''Oh, oh ! how splendid ! " 
she cries, and ''Oh ! how splendid !" is echoed as far as 
people can see. 

Meantime the silver skates flash in the sunshine, 
throwing dashes of light upon those two happy faces. 

— Mary Mapes Dodge. 
From Hans Brinker, 
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Under the apple tree, somebody said, 

''Look at that robin's nest overhead ! 

All of sharp sticks, and of mud and clay — 

What a rough home for a summer day !" 

Gaunt stood the apple tree, gaunt and bare, 

And creaked in the winds which blustered there^ 

The nest was wet with the April rain ; 

The clay ran down in an ugly stain ; 

Little it looked, I must truly say, 

Like a lovely home for a summer day. 

Up in the apple tree, somebody laughed, 
"Little you know of the true home craft. 
Laugh if you like, at my sticks and clay ; - 
They'll make a good home for a summer day. 
May turns the apple tree pink and white. 
Sunny all day, and fragrant all night. 
My babies will never feel the showers, 
For rain can't get through these feathers of ours^. 
Snug under my wings they will cuddle and creep,. 
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The happiest babies awake or asleep/' 
Said the mother-robin, flying away 
After more of the sticks and mud and clay. 
Under the apple tree somebody sighed, 
''Ah me, the blunder of folly and pride ! 
And the bitterest storms of grief and pain 
Will beat and break on that home in vain, 
Where a true-he^^rted mother broods alway, 
And makes the whole year like a summer day. 



ff 



Who has not seen the robin, in the early springtime, 
hopping from spray to spray among the budding trees ? 
Watch him, as he flits joyfully hither and thither in 
the warm sunlight, and observe the striking contrast 
between his sober back and wing and the red of his 
pretty breast. 

Many years ago people noticed this very contrast 
and to account for it they related a beautiful story 
about it. Perhaps you may not think it true. But, if 
we are careful to remember the spirit of kindness and 
sympathy which it shows, we shall leave behind us 
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many a gleam of sunshine as bright and cheerful as 
is this cheery bird with its breast of red. 

To understand this story you must think of what 
once occurred in Jerusalem. In the street a mob is 
gathered around the gentlest and kindest of men. 
They are abusing Him. Thorns for a crown have been 
gathered and plaited. Presently in mockery the crown 
is placed upon the head of the patient sufferer whose 
kind face looking down upon you makes you wish to 
be folded in His arms. 

Had He not said before that not even a sparrow 
could fall to the ground without His Father's care ? A 
robin flying overhead stopped and plucked one thorn 
from the crown which pierced the gentle head. Per- 
haps by so much he might lessen the bitter pain. But 
the blood from our Saviour's wounds gushing forth fell 
upon the robin's breast and dyed it the scarlet color 
which you see now. ♦ 

A story quite similar is told of the crossbill. This 
bird, it is said, spied the cruel nails which pierced the 
hands and feet of Jesus as He hung upon the cross. 
The bird, distressed to see its Master thus cruelly tor- 
tured, pecked and pecked at the nail until its bill 
became crossed. Like the robin, its breast became 
scarlet from the blood of the woimds. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts His eyelids calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In His pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken, 

Sees He how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 

A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cease, 
From the cross 'twould free the Saviour, 

Its Creator's Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness : 

''Blest thou be of all the good ! 
Bear, as token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and holy rood ! " 

And that bird is called the crossbill ; 

Covered all with blood so clear, 

In the groves of pine it singeth 

Songs, Uke legends, strange to hear. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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There was one little incident in Robert Fulton's life 
about which few people know, and which Fulton 

never forgot. It ^ ^^-—- 

took place shortly 

before the return 

trip of his famous 

boat's voyage by 

steam up the Hud- t^43 

son River. At the 

time al! Albany 

flocked to the wharf to see the strange craft, but 

so timorous were they that few cared to board 

her. One gentleman, however, not only boarded 

her, but sought out Fulton, . whom he found in 

the cabin, and the following conversation took 

place : 

"This is Mr. Fulton, I suppose?" 




The CLEitHOKT 



"Do you return to New York with this boat?" 
"We shall try to get back, sir." 
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' ' Have you any objection to my returning with you ? '' 

''If you wish to take your chances with us, sir, I 
have no objection.'' 

''What is the fare?" 

After a moment's hesitation, Fulton replied, "Six 
dollars." And, when that amount was laid in his 
hand, he gazed at it a long time, and two big tears 
rolled down his cheeks. Turning to the passenger 
he said: 

" Excuse me, sir ; but this is the first pecuniary re- 
ward I have received for all my exertion in adapting 
steam to navigation. I would gladly commemorate 
the occasion with a little dinner, but I am too poor 
now even for that. If we meet again, I trust it will 
not be the case." 

As history relates, the voyage terminated success- 
fully. Four years later Fulton was sitting in the cabin 
of the Clermont, then called the North River, when 
a gentleman entered. Fulton glanced at him, and 
then sprang up and shook his hand. It was his first 
passenger; and over a pleasant little dinner Fulton 
entertained his guest with the history of his success, 
and ended with saying that the first actual recognition 
of his usefulness to his fellow-men was the six dollars 
paid to him by his first passenger. 
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THE ABBOT'S BEES 

breviary thyme lavender mignonette 

scented velvet heather novitiate 

In the warm garden to and fro 
Goes Father Abbot, old and slow, 
And reads his breviary, Ufting oft 
His mild eyes to the blue aloft. 

• 

He lays his finger in the page, 
Snififs at the sweets of thyme and sage, 
Pauses beside the lavender, 
Where bees hum in the scented air. 

Close by in the midsummer day 
His bearded monks are making hay, 
Murmuring as they pass each other : 
" Praise be to Jesu ! '' " Amen, brother ! " 

The bees hum o'er the mignonette 
And the white clover, still dew-wet, 
And in a velvet troop together- 
Fly off to rifle the sweet heather. 

The windows of the novitiate 
Are open ever, early and late; 
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And, hear the voices like the hum 
The bees make in the honeycomb ! 

The tall lads, innocent and meek. 
Gabble the Latin and the Greek. — 
" Now hear my bees in the clover blooms ! '' 
The abbot saith to the monk who comes. 

" Do you not hear them, Brother Giles? " 
Listening with sidelong head he smiles. 
" Giles, do you hear the novices, 
That are the Lord's bees and my bees ? 

" Giles, do you hear them making honey 
All through the scented hours and sunny ? 
They will make honey many a day 
When you and I are lapped in clay." 

As though he heard the sweetest strain. 

He smiles and listens, smiles again. 

Monks in the meadow pass each other : 

" Praise be to Jesu ! " '' Amen, brother ! " 

— Katharine Tynan. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN MONEY 

instance exchange wampum Massachusetts 
bargain ponderous buccaneers Spaniards 

portion treasury ceremony commodity 

In the eariier days of our country, nearly all the 
money in use consisted of gold and silver pieces from 
England, Portugal, and Spain. These coins being 
scarce, the people were often obliged to barter instead of 
sell. For instance, if a man wished to buy a coat, he 
might perhaps exchange a bearskin for it. If he wished 
a barrel of molasses, he might pay for it with a pile of 
pine boards. Musket balls were sometimes used in- 
stead of money. 

The Indians had a sort of money called wampum, 
which was made of clam shells ; and this was likewise 
taken in payment of debts by the English . settlers. 
Bank bills had never been heard. of. 

As the people grew more numerous, and their trade 
increased, the lack of current money caused very much 
inconvenience. In Massachusetts, the general court 
at length passed a law providing for the coinage of 
shiUings, sixpences, and threepences. Captain John 
Hull was appointed to manufacture this money, and 
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was to have one shilling out of every twenty to pay 
him for the trouble of making them. 

It would seem that all the old silver in the colony 
was handed over to be made into money. The battered 
silver cans and tankards, I suppose, and silver buckles, 
and broken spoons, and silver buttons of worn-out coats, 
and silver hilts of swords, — all such curious old articles 
were doubtless thrown into the melting pot together. 
There was also a great amoimt of silver bullion from 
the mines of South America, which the English buc- 
caneers had taken from the Spaniards and brought 
to Massachusetts. 

From all this old and new silver an immense number 
of splendid shillings, sixpences, and threepences were 
coined. Each had the date, 1652, on the one side, and 
the figure of a pine tree on the other. Hence they were 
called pine tree shillings. And for every twenty shill- 
ings that he coined, you will remember, Captain John 
Hull was entitled to put one shilling into his own 
pocket. 

It was very soon perceived that the mint-master 
had the best of the bargain. The general court offered 
him a large sum of money if he would but give up that 
twentieth shilling which he was continually dropping 
into his own pocket. But Captain Hull declared him- 
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self perfectly satisfied with the shilling. And well 
he might be ; for so diligently did he labor that in a few 
years his pockets, his money bags, and his strong box 
were overflowing with pine tree shillings. 

Now, there is a story that the rich mint-master had 
an only daughter, and she was soon to be married to 
a young man whose name was Samuel Sewell. The 
name of this daughter I do not know, but we will call 
her Betsey. Her father loved her dearly, and he was 
also much pleased with the yoimg man who was to 
become his son-in-law. For Samuel Sewell was known 
throughout the colony for his fine manners, his industry, 
and his good character. So the mint-master formed a 
plan to give the yoimg people a very pleasant surprise. 

The wedding day came. Honest Captain Hull sat 
in the best room of the house and greeted the guests as 
they arrived. He was dressed in a plum-colored coat, 
all the buttons of which were made of pine tree shillings. 
The buttons of his waistcoat were sixpences, and the 
knees of his smallclothes were buttoned with silver 
threepences. On the opposite side of the room, be- 
tween her bridesmaids, sat Miss Betsey. 

There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine 
purple coat and a gold lace waistcoat, with as much 
other finery as the laws and customs of the colony 
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would allow him to put on. His hair was cropped close 
to his head, because the governor had forbidden any 
man to wear it below the ears. He was a very hand- 
some young man, and so thought everybody that knew 
him., 

When, at length, the marriage ceremony was over, 
Captain Hull whispered a word to two of his men serv- 
ants, who immediately went out, and soon returned, 
carrying a pair of large scales. They were such a pair 
as wholesale merchants use for weighing bulky com- 
modities. 

''Daughter Betsey," said the mint-master, "get 
into one side of these scales." 

Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call 
her — did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without 
any question of the why and wherefore. But what her 
father could mean, she had not the least idea. 

''And now," said honest John Hull to the servants, 
"bring that box hither." 

The box to which the mint-master pointed was a 
huge, square, iron-bound, oaken chest. The servants 
tugged with might and main, but could not lift it, and 
were finally obliged to drag it across the floor. Cap- 
tain Hull then took a key from his girdle, unlocked the 
chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold! it was 
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full to the brim of bright pine tree shilHngs, fresh from 
the mmt. Samuel Sewell began to think that his 
fathei^in-law had got possession of all the money in 
the Massachusetts treasury. But it was only the mint- 
master's honest share of the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull's command, 
heaped double handfuls of the shillings into one side 
of the scales, while Betsey remained in the other. 
Jingle, jingle went the shillings, as handful after hand- 
ful was thrown in, till they fairly weighed the young 
lady from the floor. 

''There, son Sewell!" cried the honest mint-master, 
resuming his seat, 'Hake these shillings for my 
daughter's portion. Be kind to her, and thank Heaven 
for hen She is worth her weight in silver !" 

— Adapted from Nathaniel Hawthobne. 



If any little love of mine 

May make a life the sweeter, 
If any little care of mine 

May make a friend's the fleeter, 
If any lift of mine may ease 

The burden of another, — 
God give me love and care and strength 

To help my toiling brother. 
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ST. MARTIN'S CLOAK 
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St. Martin was a soldier 

Of Constantine the Great ; 
While yet he was a stripling 

He bore full armor's weight ; 
He fought right well and valiantly, 

No worse because he prayed ; 
His comrades sometimes scoffed at him, 

When the cross's sign he made. 
But they loved him in their hearts, 

And revered his saintly life, 
And felt safer with him close to them, 

In the thickest of the strife. 



Now, many tales are told of him : 

His generosity, 
His love for all the poor, his deeds 

Of gracious charity ; 
Above them all, this one is sweet 
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And wonderful to read, 
And holds a tender lesson 

For us to learn and heed. 
Oh, if we lived to-day, as lived 

Those blessed ancient saints, 
This world of ours less full would be 

Of weeping and complaints. 

One dreadful winter, when the cold 

Was so bitter that it killed 
Men on the streets, and, spite of fires, 

In houses they were chilled, 
Young Martin went one morning 

To pass the city's gate, 
And there he saw a ragged man, 

In pitiable state. 

His heart was moved, and in a trice 

He drew his good broadsword, 
And cut his warm fur cloak in two 

Without a single word. 
And threw the beggarman one half; 

Then in the other, clad 
But meagerly, he rode all day 

Half frozen, but most glad. 
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At night, young Martin dreamed a dream, 
Such dream as angels bring ; 

They led him in his drearii to Heaven, 
To eee a wondrous thing. 

He saw the Good Lord walking 

Along the golden street, 
With angels crowdmg round him, 

On silver pinions fleet ; 
And lo, upon his shoulders 

A wrap of fur he bore, 
. The selfsame wrap of fur which matched 

The half young Martin wore I 

And turning to the angels, 

With smile, the Good Lord said, 
''Now do ye know, my angels. 

Who thus hath me array'd ? 
My servant Martin hath done this, 

Though he is unbaptized, 
And dreameth not his charity 

By me is known and prized." 

The next day, while the vision 

Glowed within him like a flame, 
Young Martin sought a holy priest. 
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Who baptized him in God's name. 
And after that, for thirty years 

He fought the emperor's fights 
As one whose eye and hand are nerved 

By Heaven's soxmds and sights. 



PSALM XXII 
A Psalm for David 



The Lord ruleth me ; and I shall want nothing. 

He hath set me in a place of pasture. He hath 
brought me up, on the water of refreshment. 

He hath converted my soul. He hath led me on 
the paths of justice, for his own name's sake. 

For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evils, for thou art with me. 
Thy rod and thy staff, they have comforted me. 

Thou hast prepared a table before me, against them 
that affict me. 

Thou hast anointed my head with oil; and my 
chahce which inebriateth me, how goodly is it I 

And thy mercy will follow me all the da}^ of my 
life. And that I may dwell in the house of the Lord, 
unto length of days. 
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THE SHIPWRECK 



A Chapter from "Robinson Crusoe" 
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Our ship being in about seven degrees twenty-two 
minutes north latitude, we were suddenly overtaken 
by a violent hurricane which drove us quite out of 
our course. For twelve days together we could do 
nothing but scud away before the storm and let the 
winds carry us whither they would. At length, early 
in the morning, we were aroused by hearing one of 
our men cry out, ^^Land!'' 

We had no sooner run from the cabin to look out, 
in hopes of seeing whereabouts in the world we were, 
than the ship struck upon sand. In a moment the 
sea broke over her in such a manner that we expected 
we should all have perished immediately. 

We had a boat on board, but how to get her off into 
the sea was a doubtful thing. However, there was no 
time to debate, for we fancied the ship would break 
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in pieces every minute, and some told us she was 
actually broken already. 

The mate of our vessel laid hold of the boat, and 
with the help of the rest of the men got her slung over 
the ship's side. Then, all getting into her, we let go, 
and committed ourselves, being eleven in number, 
to God's mercy and the wild sea. 

After we had rowed about a league and a harlf , as we 
reckoned it, a raging wave came rolling astern of us, 
and took us with such a fury that it overset the boat. 
It gave us not time to say, ''0 God !'' for we were all 
swallowed up in a moment. 

Nothing can describe the confusion of thought which 
I felt when I sank into the water. Though I swam 
very well, yet the wave carried ftie a vast way on 
towards the shore. Then, having spent itself, it went 
back, and left me upon the land, half dead with the 
water I had taken in. Seeing myself nearer the main- 
land than I expected, I got upon my feet and en- 
deavored to make on towards the land as fast as I could, 
before another wave should return and take me up 
again. But I soon found it was impossible to avoid 
it. 

The wave came upon me as furious as an enemy and 
buried me at once twenty or thirty feet deep in its 
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own body. I could feel myself carried with a mighty 
force and swiftness towards the shore. I held my 
breath, and assisted myself to swim still forward with 
all my might. 

I was covered with water a good while, but not 
so long but I held out. At length, finding the 
wave had spent itself and begun to return, I struck 
forward and soon felt ground with my feet. I stood 
still a few moments to recover breath and then took 
to my heels and ran, with what strength I had, towards 
the shore. But neither would this deliver me from 
the fury of the sea, which came pouring in after me 
again ; and twice more I was lifted up by the waves 
and carried forward as before, the shore being very flat. 

The next run I took, I got to the mainland. I 
clambered up the cliffs of the shore, and sat me down 
upon the grass, free from danger and quite out of the 
reach of the water. 

I was now landed, and safe on shore, and began to 
look up and thank God that my life was saved. I 
walked about on the shore lifting up my hands, and 
reflecting upon all my comrades that were drowned, 
and that there should not be one soul saved but my- 
self. 

As for them, I never saw them afterwards. 
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II 

clothes prospect weapon sustenance 

defense manage calm extremity 

After a while I began to look round me, to see what 
kind of place I was in, and what was next to be done. 
I was wet, had no clothes to shift me, nor anything 
either to eat or drink to comfort me ; neither did I see 
any prospect before me but that of perishing with 
himger or being devoured by wild beasts. I had no 
weapon, either to hunt and kill any creature for my 
sustenance, or to defend myself against any othei: 
creatures that might desire to kill me for theirs. Night 
coming upon me, I began to consider what would be 
my lot if there were any ravenous beasts in that country, 
as at night they always come abroad for their prey. 

I walked about a furlong from the shore, to see if 
I could find any fresh water to drink, which I did, to 
my great joy; and having drank, I went to a thick, 
bushy tree, which grew near by, and getting up into 
it, tried to place myself so that if I should sleep I might 
not fall. And having cut me a short stick for my 
defense, I took my lodging; and being very tired I 
fell fast asleep, and slept as comfortably as, I believe, 
few could have done in my condition. 
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• When I waked it was broad day. The weather was 
clear. The storm was abated, so that the sea did not 
rage and swell as before. But that which surprised 
me most was, that the ship was lifted oflf in the night 
by the swelling of the tide from the sand where she lay, 
and was driven up to within about a mile from the 
place where I was. I wished myself on board, that at 
least I might save some necessary things for my use. 

A little after noon I found the se^ very calm, and 
the tide ebbed so. far out that I could come within 
a quarter of a mile of the ship. I resolved, if possible, 
'to go out to her and see in what condition things were 
on board of her ; so I pulled oflf my clothes — for the 
weather was hot to extremity — and took to the water. 
But when I came to the ship my difficulty was still 
greater to know how to get on board ; for, as she lay 
aground, and high out of the water, there was nothing 
within my reach to lay hold of. 

I swam round her twice, and the second time I spied 
a small piece of rope, which I wondered I did not see 
at first, hung down by the fore chains so low as that 
with great difficulty I got hold of it, and by the help 
of that rope I got up into the forecastle of the ship. 
Here I found that the ship had a great deal of water in 
her hold ; but that she lay on the side of a bank of 
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hard sand, so that her stern was Ufted up upon the 
bank, and her head low, almost to the water. By 
this means all her quarter was free, and I found that 
all the ship's provisions were dry and untouched by 
the water. Being very well disposed to eat, I went 
to the bread-room and filled my pockets with biscuit, 
and ate it as I went about other things. Now I wanted 
nothing but a boat to furnish myself with many things 
which I foresaw would be. very necessary to me. 

It was in vain to sit still and wish for what was not 
to be had. We had several spare yards, and two or 
three large spars of wood, and a spare topmast or two 
in the ship. T resolved to fall to work with these. 
I flung as many of them overboard as I could manage 
for their weight, tying every one with a rope, that it 
might not float away. When this was done I went 
down the ship's side, and pulling them to me, I tied 
four of them together at both ends, in the form of a 
raft. Then I laid two or three short pieces of plank 
upon them crossways, and found I could walk upon it 
very well ; but that it was not able to bear any great 
weight, the pieces being too light. So, with a car- 
penter's saw, I cut a spare topmast into three lengths, 
and added them to my raft, with a great deal of labor 
and pains. 
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My raft was now strong enough to bear any reason- 
able weight. My next care was what to load it with. 




I first laid all the planks or boards upon it that I could 
get. Then I got three of the seamen's chests, which 
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I had broken open and emptied, and lowered them 
down upon my raft. The first of these I filled with 
provisions; namely, bread, rice, three Dutch cheeses, 
five pieces of dried goat's flesh, and a little corn, which 
had been laid by for some fowls which we brought 
to sea with us. 

While I was loading my raft, the tide began to flow, 
and I had the mortification to see my coat, shirt, and 
waistcoat, which I had left on the shore upon the sand, 
swim away. As for my breeches, which were only 
linen, and open-kneed, I swam on board in them and 
my stockings. However, this set me on rummaging 
for clothes, of which I found enough. But took no 
more than I wanted for present use, for I had other 
things which my eye was more upon, — as, first, tools 
to work with on shore. 

After long searching I found the carpenter's chest. 
it was, indeed, a very useful prize and much more 
valuable than a shipload of gold would have been at 
that time. I got it down to my raft, whole as it was, 
without losing time to look into it. 

My next care was for some ammunition and arms. 
There were two very good fowling pieces in the great 
cabin, and two pistols. These I secured first, with 
some powder horns and a small bag of shot, and two 
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old rusty swords. I knew there were three barrels 
of powder in the ship, and with much search I found 
them, two of them dry and good ; the third had taken 
water. Those two I got to my raft, with the arms. 
And now I thought myself pretty well freighted, and 
began to think how I should get to shore with them, 
having neither sail, oar, nor rudder. 

I had three encouragements; a smooth, calm sea; 
the tide rising, and setting in to the shore ; and what 
little wind there was blew me towards the land. And 
thus, having found two or three broken oars belonging 
to the boat, I put to sea. For a mile, or thereabouts, 
my raft went very well. 

There appeared before me a little opening of the 
land, and I found a strong current of the tide setting 
into it ; so I guided my raft as well as I could to keep 
in the middle of the stream. 

I soon found myself in the mouth of a little river, 
with land on both sides, and a strong current, or tide, 
running up. 

At length I spied a little cove on the right shore of 
the creek, to which, with great pain and difficulty, 
I guided my raft, and at last got so near that, reaching 
ground with my oar, I could thrust her directly in. 
But there was no place to land except where one end 
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of my float, if it ran on shore, would lie so high, and 

the other sink so low, that it would endanger my 

cargo again. 

All that I could do was to wait till the tide was at 

the highest, keeping the raft with my oar like an anchor 

to hold the side of it fast to the shore near a flat piece 

of ground, which I expected the water would flow over. 

And so it did. As soon as I found the water deep 

enough, I thrust her upon that flat piece of ground, 

and there fastened her, by sticking my two broken 

oars into the ground, one on one side, near one end, and 

one on the other side, near the other end. And thus , 

I lay till the water ebbed away, and left my raft and 

all my cargo safe on shore. 

— Daniel Defoe. 



A SONG OF THE FLIGHT 

pilot bosom shelter lowly 

tunic worshiped cuslhion abode 

I would I were the lowly beast 

Our Lady sat upon, 
To find, by angel pilots led. 

White Egypts lit at dawn. 

GATH. FOURTH READER 7 
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I would I were the cushion soft 

Oui* Blessed Mother rode ; 
I would I were the glad, glad tree 

That bent o'er His abode. 

I would I were the little leaves 
That sighed above His rest ; 

I would I were the tunic warm 
That His white bosom pressed. 

Ah, that I were the holy staff 

The good St. Joseph bore, 
And 0, to be the little Winds 

That worshiped evermore ! 

And I would be the starshine fair 
That matched in twilight skies ; 

And I would be the dew that kissed 
His Mother's loving eyes ! 

Sweet Mother of the Living God, 

In pity pray that He 

Who shelter found in Egypt, may 

His shelter grant to me ! 

— Charles J. O'Malley. 
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LADY YEARDLEY'S GUEST 

Patuxent, benediction garland ghastly 

savage guttural papoose serene 

'Twas a Saturday night, mid winter, 

An<i the snow with its sheeted pall 
Had covered the stubbled clearings 

That girdled the rude-built ^^Hall." 
But high in the deep-mouthed chimney, 

'Mid laughter and shout and din, 
The children were piling yule-logs 

To welcome the Christmas in. 

''Ah, so ! We'll be glad to-morrow," 

The mother half-musing said, 
As she looked at the eager workers, 

And laid on a sunny head 
A touch as of benediction, — 

''For heaven is just as near 
The father at far Patuxent 

As if he were with us here. 

''So choose ye the pine and holly. 

And shake from their boughs the snow ; 
We'll garland the rough-hewn rafters 
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As they garlanded long ago, — 
Or ever Sir George went sailing 

Away on the wild sea-foam, — 
In my beautiful English Sussex, 

The happy old walls at home." 

She sighed. As she paused, a whisper 

Set quickly all eyes astrain : 
" See ! See ! '' — and the boy's hand pointed 

'^There's a face at the window pane !" 
One instant a ghastly terror 

« 

Shot sudden her features o'er; 
The next, and she rose unblenching. 
And opened the fast-barred door. 

^ ' Who be ye that seek admission ? 

Who cometh for food and rest ? 
This night is a night above others 

To shelter a straying guest.'' 
Deep out of the snowy silence 

A guttural answer broke : 
^'I come from the great Three Rivers, 

I am chief of the Roanoke." 

• 

Straight in, past the frightened children. 
Unshrinking, the red man strode, 
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And loosed on the blazing hearthstone, 
From his shoulder, a light-borne load : 

And out of the pile of deerskins. 
With look as serene and mild 

As if it had been his cradle, 

Stepped softly a four-year child. 



As he chafed at the fire his fingers. 

Close pressed to the brawny knee, 
The gaze that silent savage 

Bent on him was strange to see ; 
And then, with a voice whose yearning 

The father could scarcely stem. 
He said, to the children pointing, 

''I want him to be4ike them !'' 



''They weep for the boy in the wigwam ! 

I bring him, a moon of days. 
To learn of the speaking paper; 

To hear of the wiser ways 
Of the people beyond the water ; 

To break with the plow the sod ; 
To be kind to papoose and woman ; 

To pray to the white man's God !" 
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''I give thee my hand !'' and the lady 
Pressed forward with sudden cheer; 

''Thou shalt eat of my EngUsh pudding, 
And share of my Christmas here. 

My darUngs, this night, remember 
All strangers are kith and kin, — 

This night when the dear Lord's mother 

Could find no room at the inn !'' 

— Margaret J. Preston. 
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I, too, was born in the Kintzig Valley. You know, 
perhaps, the still little lake in the farthest corner of the 
valley ? It turns the mill of the middle farmer on the 
mountain. Just above that little body of water that 
looks out, like an eye of the earth, upon the lonesome 
world around it, my mother stood — a stately old 
birch. 

It was spring when I first came to the consciousness 
of being. In the meadows below me spring flowers 
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were blooming, above me sang the larks; in the lake 
at my feet the trout played, and we little birch twigs 
caressed each other in the soft air. 

After spring came summer. The shepherd boys 
4ay in the pastures and sang while the sheep peace- 
fully fed beside them. 

Gay parties went on past us up to the castle, the 
Heidburg. In the fields the men worked merrily and 
busily. The sun smiled afar over countless wooded 
heights and, as if veiled in silver, the hills of the Kint- 
zig Valley looked up at us. 

'' How beautiful is the Earth and life on her," I 
thought, often in the spring and summer time of my 
young life, when even the storms did not seem able to 
hurt us. For, when a storm burst over us, we little 
birch children danced and sang like a lot of playing boys» 

The old birch mother would chide us and say: 
" Do not be too wild, children, or you'll feel it the 
more when you come upon days in which everything 
will not be as you like." 

We laughed when she talked like that, and told her 
she was cranky and envious of the delights of youth. 

" The time will come when you will think of me," 
she might say then, "wheii you are far away from 
home, deserted and despised." 
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And then she would tell us the following story, which 
she had heard from her forebears: "Once the birch 
was a holy tree. The old Kelts who had lived up there, 
long, long ago, would come into the birch forests m 
May time to offer sacrifices to their gods, drink the 
birch sap, and dance decently beneath the birch 
branches. 

"But when the Franks and Germans came from the 
Rhine into this valley and over the hills, they brought 
with them their god Wodeh and their goddess Freya, 
and the other false gods. Then the women learned to 
be witches. They mounted their birch brooms and 
flew over the high mountains, and there practiced all 
sorts of evil rites in honor of Freya. 

"In the daytime they kept their birch-broom 
steeds hidden in the kitchen, so that they would be 
at hand when they wanted to fly through the roof to 
ride to the mountains. 

"But from the convent beyond the river came the 
monks and preached the Christian religion. They for- 
bade the women witchcraft and the riding of brooms, 
and told them instead it were better to use the brooms 
to sweep the filth out of their huts, and to serve the 
true God. 

"The monks also taught the people to make switches 
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out of the birch twigs, and to punish the children with 
them when they did not mind. 

''Thus were birch brooms first made and also switches 
and cat-o'-nine-tails. And since that time countless 
birch children have had to leave their homes and their 
mothers, victims in the cause of the culture and the 
education of humanity. Some of us go to perish in 
dust and filth, and others must leave their lives by 
bits on the backs of bad boys and girls. 

''Happy the birch children who may stay with 
their mother until she too must die and then rise in 
a fiery glow to heaven, when the peasants light their 
midsummer fires." 

Thus would the old birch mother tell us tales and 
try to point out to us the seriousness of life. But in 
vain. We played on and enjoyed ourselves. 

One day, you, too, to whom I am telling- my life, 
went through our birch grove. You came up from the 
valley. Beside you there walked a very old, little 
man. You stopped beside my mother, leaned against 
her trunk to rest yourself, and then you said to your 
companion: "There's nothing but misery in this 
world, grandfather.'' 

"Yes, to be sure, there's nothing else," he answered, 
"but one does not notice it until one gets old." 
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Then you two went on again softly, toward the 
Heidburg, but the birch mother called out to us: 
^'Did you hear now what there is in life?" 

But indeed we did not Usten; we only played on 

more gayly, for we were young. 

— H. Hansjakob. 



HAIL MARY! 



Queen of heavenly worlds on high, 
Sweet Maid of bliss beyond the sky. 
List to thy children's humble cry : 

'* Hail Mary!" 

Cast loving glances here below 
On sinners poor, who love thee so ; 
And hear us when we whisper low : 

''Hail Mary!" 

Protect us with a mother's care. 
And, on thy throne resplendent there. 
Smile sweetly when we sound the prayer : 

''Hail Mary!" 

— J. V. GOLEBART. 
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THE STORY OF A SAXON BOY 
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It was a warm dusty summer day. From a modest 
German house in the town of Halle a carriage drove 
away down a loi;ig white ribbon of road. 

Suddenly a child's figure appeared on the edge of 
the road running eagerly after the vanishing vehicle 
and a little voice called pleadingly, '^0 father, 
father, take me with you!" 

Perhaps the man in the carriage did not hear, for he 
gave no heed. The child, however, ran on, his fair hair 
streaming in the wind, and great blinding tears filling 
his eyes. His hands outstretched before him seemed 
striving to reach and hold the rolling wheels. 

Again the pleading cry rang out, ''0 father, take 
me with you ! '' This time the carriage waited. The 
little fellow, tear-stained and grimy with dust, was 
picked up. Probably the father was not a little in- 
dignant at the thought of continuing his journey with 
such a forlorn figure by his side. 
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Doubtless he chided the boy for his disobedience in 
leaving home, but now Halle was some distance behind 
and it would cause him considerable delay to turn 
back. So he continued, giving small heed to the child. 

In the meantime the child busied himself with his 
own fancies about the great duke whom he would see 
at the end of his journey. He had often wanted to 
follow this long white road which went past his home. 
He had heard wonderful tales of what might be seen 
if you went far upon it. He had often gone alone as 
far as he dared, up and down from his father's house ; 
but, when many people passed him, he was frightened. 

He had been told that this road was one of the 
highways of Saxony, the province over which the great 
duke ruled. And now he was on his way to the duke's 
palace ! It seemed to him that he was going very far 
and for a very long time. For this he was glad, and 
yet he felt one sorrow. 

Up in the garret of his father's house was a sweet- 
toned instrument which he loved. In those days it 
was considered very foolish to learn to play or sing. 
So, when it was discovered that this little boy had an 
unusual musical sense, his father, who was a surgeon in 
Halle, forbade him to touch an instrument, or to hear 
any music except that of the Church. However, as 
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much of the best music might be heard in the Masses 
of the Church, the boy's hunger was satisfied. Besides, 
although he meant no wrong, he had spent his playtime 
for many months in learning to finger the old clavi- 
chord in the garret. So low and soft and sweet were its 
tones that as yet he had not been discovered by his 
father, though doubtless his mother and others of the 
family encouraged him. Yes, he wcTuld hear beautiful 
music at the duke's. That was why the child had run 
so eagerly after the departing carriage. 

The journey came to an end. As might be expected, 
the child soon became acquainted with the court musi- 
cians while his father visited. 

Soon the report was passed to the duke that a lad 
of unusual promise was present at his court. The duke 
requested the boy to be summoned. This, of course, 
ilieant that he must play for him and his household. 
This the child did, to the duke's delight but his father's 
annoyance. The duke at once recommended that the 
child be instructed in music. So the father, who could 
not refuse his ruler's demand, was obliged to yield. 
This was how the boy, whose name was George Freder- 
ick Handel, went back to Halle to be taught music by 
the organist of one of the cathedrals. 

The organist was pleased with the talent of his pupil 
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and for three years kept him very hard at work. Then 
he told him that he could teach him no more and that 
he must go to Berlin, where there were greater masters. 

Following the advice of his instructor, Handel went 
to Berlin, where he was kindly received among those of 
musical tastes. Visiting one after another of the cities 
of Germany, he gathered all he could from the musi- 
cians of each. Then he went to Italy, where he 
studied the Italian style of music. 

Handel had read the Bible stories of Saul, the 
creation of the world, and the coming of Christ, or 
Messiah. He thought that if any one could compose 
music grand enough for such stories as these, people 
would love to hear them. Taking the story of Esther, 
he composed his first oratorio. 

One of the best knpwn of Handel's oratorios, the 
Messiah, was presented for the first time in Dublin. 
Long before the hour at which the oratorio was to 
begin, the opera house was packed with people. As 
soon as the first strains were heard, the audience felt 
the grandeur of this music; but when the Hallelujah 
chorus rang through the building, the people with one 
accord rose and many stood with head bowed. Since 
then, whenever this magnificent chorus is sung, it is 
customary for an audience to stand. 
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THE FIRST SNOWFALL 
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The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 

From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer's muffled crow, 

The stiff rails softened to swan's-down. 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky. 

And the sudden flurries of snowbirds. 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 
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I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 

Where a little headstone stood ; 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robms the babes in the wood. 



Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, '^Father, who makes it siiow?'^ 
And I told of the good All-Father 

Who cares for us here below. 



Again I looked at the snowfall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o'er our first great sorrow. 
When that mound was heaped so high. 

■ 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow. 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that renewed our woe. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

'^The snow that husheth all. 
Darling, the merciful Father 

Alone can make it fall !" 

CATH. FOURTH READER 8 
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Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 

Folded close under deepening snow. 

— James Russell Lowell. 



CiESAR AND THE BRITONS 



Caesar Britain Tyre hesitation 

Britons conquered industrious possession 

Two thousand years ago the greatest city in all 
the world was Rome. The people of Rome were in- 
dustrious and skillful and brave, and they had con- 
quered not only the whole of Italy but nearly all the 
other countries on both sides of the Mediterranean 
Sea. So it was said that the empire of the Romans 
included the whole of the known world. 

The most famous of all the Roman generals was 
Julius Caesar. He was not only a great warrior and 
statesman, but he wrote books in which he told what 
he had done, and described the things he had seen. 
It is in one of his books that we find the very earliest 
account of the people who at that time lived in the 
country which we call England. 
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Julius Caesar had conquered France, which was 
then called Gaul. From the north shore of France, 
on very clear days, he could look across the water 
and see, very far away, a line of white cliffs sparkling 
in the sun and seeming to rise from the waves. He 
was told that these were the shore of a large island 
called Britain — a wild, uncultivated land inhabited 
by a rude people called Britons. 

Csesar had already heard of that land, which for 
ages had lain there silent and almost unknown to the 
rest of the world. Long before his time it had been 
visited by traders on ships from Tyre, a city on the 
Mediterranean Sea; and these traders had bought 
great quantities of tin from the Britons and had carried 
it back to their own country and made much profit 
from it. Other people also had learned aboi;t the tin 
mines in the island of Britain, and they had been much 
talked of in Rome. 

So, as Caesar looked across at the dim distant shores 
of Britain, he thought that perhaps there might be 
something in that land that would be valuable to the 
Roman people, and he decided to cross over and see. 
He therefore chose from his army about twelve thou- 
sand of his bravest soldiers, and before daybreak on 
a pleasant autumn morning set sail in a number of 
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small vessels with oars. The water was smooth and 
a south wind made the rowing easy ; and not long after 
sunrise the fleet was very close to the white clififs of 
Britain. 

And now Caesar and his soldiers beheld a sight which 
caused them to pause in astonishment. The clififs, 
as well as the shore, were swarming with armed Britons. 
These were rushing backward and forward, waving 
their spears and other weapons, and daring the Romans 

v. 

to land. 

The Romans had not expected to be received in 
this way, and they hesitated while the rowers rested 
upon their oars and looked for a safer landing place. 
But Caesar's soldiers were accustomed to face all sorts 
of dangers, and their hesitation was not long. One 
of the standard-bearers, seeing a place on the shore 
that was but feebly guarded, leaped boldly into the 
water. '^Follow me!'' he shouted to his comrades. 

This was quite enough for brave men such as 
they, and with loud shouts all sprang overboard, 
rushed to the shore, and engaged in fight with the 
Britons. The men in the other ships quickly followed 
the example of their fellows, and soon there was a 
general battle all along the shore. 

The Britons fought bravely; but with their half- 
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naked bodies and clumsy weapons they were poorly 
matched against the well-trained Roman soldiers, 
clad in strong armor. They were slowly driven back, 
and in the evening Caesar's men pitched their tents 
on the white cliffs and by the shore. Brave and well- 
armed as they were, they had had a hard fight, and we 
may think of them sitting around their watch fires 
through the night and bewailing the fate of many a 
slain comrade who would never return with them in 
triumph to Rome. 

Caesar was now more sure than ever that this island 
of Britain would be a valuable Roman possession ; but 
he saw that with so small an army it would be impossi- 
ble to conquer a country which was so bravely defended. 

The next day, and again the next, the Britons 
fiercely attacked his camp, and it was all that his 
soldiers could do to defend themselves. For three 
weeks his little army remained by the shore ; then in 
the dead of night all went on board the ships again 
and sailed back to Gaul. 

The Britons were no doubt much elated at their 
success in driving their enemy from their shores. But 
they had heard enough of the dreaded Romans to 
know that they would probably return in greater 
force at some future day. 
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II 
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Julius Caesar was never discouraged by opposition ; 
he never gave up. The next summer, therefore, 
fifty-four years before the birth of our Saviour, he 
again undertook the conquest of Britain. This time 
he had so large an army that it required eight hundred 
ships to transport the men and supplies across the 
Channel. 

When they came within sight of the cliffs and the 
landing place, not a Briton was to be seen. Those 
brave defenders of their land had thought it wiser 
not to risk another battle near the shore. They 
would allow their enemies to land and to follow them 
into their own woods and strongholds, where they 
hoped to meet them at better advantage. 

For about three months, Caesar with his legions 
pursued the Britons from one place to another. Several 
battles were fought, and the Romans suffered many 
losses. At last, however, the Britons were driven 
across the river Thames; their chief camp, with all 
their horses and war material were captured; and 
their leaders were obliged to confess themselves beaten. 
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Caesar might now have conquered the whole country ; 
but there were so many things happening in Rome 
that he was anxious to return as speedily as possible. 
So he called all the British chiefs together, and agreed 
with them to leave their country in peace, provided 
they would send a certain amount of tribute to Rome 
every year. This matter being settled to his liking, 
he again embarked his soldiers and sailed back to Gaul. 

Never, in all his campaigns, had C(esar met an enemy 
more determined than the Britons ; and never had he 
fought so hard to gain so little. Valuable as the island 
of Britain was supposed to be, the Romans for. nearly 
a hundred years after Caesar's time were quite willing 
to let it alone. The Britons did not even pay the 
tribute which they had been forced to promise, and 
they were as free as ever. 

in 

invaders fortress chiefly Druids 

ancestors esteemed precious mistletoe 

Now, who were those Britons who so stoutly with- 
stood the invaders of their country ? All that we know 
of them in those very early times we have learned 
from the writings of Caesar and other Roman authors. 
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They were the ancestors of the modem Welsh, and 
doubtless of many of the Irish and Scotch. Com- 
pared with the civilized Romans, they were a wild, 
bold, half-savage people. 

Most of them were clad in skins ; and certain tribes 
or clans painted their bodies with strange figures. 
They dwelt in poor huts, which were made of clay and 
covered with the branches of trees or turf. They 
planted little or no grain, for the country was mostly 
covered with forests and wild swamps. 

They, however, had herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep ; and their food was chiefly the flesh and milk 
of these animals. They also hunted deer, and other 
wild animals; and they caught fish in the streams 
and ponds. They made little canoes of willow twigs 
which they covered with skins. These canoes were so 
light that they could be easily carried from place to 
place, but they were not very safe in deep water. 

In the southern part of the island the people were 
more civilized. They built comfortable houses, had 
small fields of grain, and knew how to spin and weave. 
Perhaps they had learned a good many things from 
the traders of Tyre who used to come to that part of 
the island to get tin. 

The Britons had no king or queen to rule over them. 
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as the English people have now; but each tribe or 
clan had its own chief, and was independent of all 
other tribes. They knew how to build strong fortresses 
in the woods or among the hills. 

They made swords of copper mixed with tin. They 
fought with wooden spears, to each of which a long 
strip of leather was fastened for the purpose of jerk- 
ing it back af- 
ter it had been 
thrown at an 
enemy. They 
also had war 
chariots with 
sharp iron 
blades on each 

side, and with these they drove furiously among 
the ranks of their enemies. 

The Britons did not know anything about the true 
God, but they worshiped many false gods. Their 
priests were called Druids, from a word which means 
an oak, probably because they dwelt chiefly in groves 
of oak trees. 

The Druids were the only persons among the Britons 
of that time who had any learning. They were sup- 
posed to know a great deal about the stars, and it is 
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very likely that some of these stars were worshiped 
as gods. 

Some of the Druids were called bards. It was the 
duty of these to compose songs and sing them in praise 
of the chiefs who fought most bravely in battle. 

Among the Britons the oak tree was much esteemed; 
and the mistletoe, which is sometimes found growing 
upon it, was thought to be a plant sent by the gods. 
Hunting the mistletoe was one of their strangest 




customs. At certain times priests and people all went 
together into the woods to find it. 

One of the Druids, clothed in white, climbed the 
tree and cut off the precious mistletoe with a golden 
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knife. Others stood beneath, holding a white cloth 
to catch it as it fell. Then two white heifers were 
killed and offered up to the gods. A small piece of 
the plant was given to each man, woman, or child; 
and this was thought to be a kind of protection from 
harm until the time of the next mistletoe gathering. 

We know but very little about this strange false 
religion of the Britons. But it is quite certain that 
the Druids built rude temples that were very large and 
open to the sky. At Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain 
in the south of England, there are a number of huge 
blocks of stone which are probably the fragments of 
one of these temples. How such heavy masses of rock 
could have been moved and put into their proper places 
without the aid of modern machinery is a puzzling 
question which, nobody has yet been able to answer. 

Just when this strange superstition of Druidism gave 
place to Christianity is not exactly known. But we 
do know that the Britons were among the first of the 
peoples in those remote lands to embrace the religion 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. The Angles 
and Saxons, by whom they were conquered about five 
hundred years later, were pagans, but were in time con- 
verted to Christianity by missionaries from Rome. 
— Rewritten and abridged from John Lingard and others. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD 

grandeur adorn healthy sympathies 

humble sphere wealth conscience 

Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousand-fold, 
Is a healthy body and a mind at ease. 
And simple pleasures that always please. 
A heart that can feel for another's woe. 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 

Better than gold is a conscience clear. 
Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere, 
Doubly blessed with content and health. 
Untried by the lusts and cares of wealth. 
Lowly living and lofty thought 
May adorn and ennoble the poorest cot ; 
The blessings that never were bought nor sold, 
That each may share, are better than gold. 

— Father Ryan. 
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ROBIN HOOD, THE OUTLAW 
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In merry England in the time of old, when good 
King Henry the Second ruled the land, there lived 
within the green glades of Sherwood Forest, near 
Nottingham Town, a famous outlaw. The name of 
this outlaw was Robin Hood. No archer ever lived 
that could speed a gray-goose shaft with such skill 
and cunning as his, nor were there ever such yeomen 
as the sevenscore men that roamed with him through 
the greenwood shades. They dwelt within the depths 
of Sherwood Forest, and suffered neither care nor want. 
They passed the time in games of archery or bouts of 
cudgel play, and lived upon the king^s venison, which 
they obtained in the forest. 

Not only the leader himself but all the band were out- 
laws and dwelt apart from other men. 

And now I will tell how it first came about that 
Robin Hood broke the law. 

When Robin was a youth of eighteen, stout of 
sinew and bold of heart, the sheriff of Nottingham 
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gave notice of a shooting match and offered a prize 
to the one who should shoot the best shaft. ''Now/' 
said Robin, ' ' will I go, too, for fain would I draw a 
string with the famous bowmen of Nottinghamshire/' 
So up he got and took his good stout yew bow and a 
score or more of broad clothyard arrows, and started 
off from Locksley Town through Sherwood Forest to 
Nottingham. 

It was at the dawn of day in the merry May time, . 
when hedgerows are green and flowers bedeck the 
meadows; when daisies pied and yellow cuckoo buds 
and fair primroses bloom all along the briery hedges ; 
when apple buds blossom and sweet birds sing ; when 
the lark soars high and the cuckoo calls from the 
leafy trees ; when busy housewives spread their linen 
to bleach upon the bright green grass, and everything 
rejoices and is glad. Sweet was the greenwood as 
Robin walked along its paths, and bright the green and 
rustling leaves, amid which the little birds sang with 
might and main. Very gayly did the young man 
whistle as he trudged along, thinking of his good bow 
and of the great shooting match that was to be at 
Nottingham. 

As thus he walked along with a brisk step and a 
merry heart, he came suddenly upon some foresters 
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seated beneath a great oak tree. Fifteen there were 
in all, making themselves merry with feasting. They 
sat around a huge pasty, to which each man helped 
himself, thrusting his hands into the pie. Each man 
was clad in Lincoln green, and a fine show they made, 
seated upon the sward beneath that fair, spreading 
tree. Then one of them, with his mouth full, called 
out to Robin : — • 

''Hello, where goest thou, little lad, with thy 
one-penny bow and thy farthing shafts?" 

Then Robin grew angry, for no stripling likes to be 
taunted with his green years. 

''Now,'' said he, "my bow and also mine arrows 
are as good as thine. Moreover, I go to the shooting 
match at Nottingham Town, which same has been 
proclaimed by our good sheriff of Nottinghamshire; 
there I will shoot with other stout yeomen, for the 
prize that has been oflfered." 

Then one of the foresters said: "Ho! listen to the 
lad ! Why, boy, thou art still thy mother's baby, and 
yet thou dost talk of shooting matches. Think of 
standing up with good stout men at Nottingham, 
when thou art scarce able to draw one string of a long 
bow." 

"I'll hold the best of you twenty marks," answered 
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bold Robin, 'Hhat I can hit the target's center at 
threescore rods/' 

At this all laughed aloud, and one said, ''Well 
boasted, thou fair infant, well boasted ! for well thou 
knowest that no target is nigh to make good thy wager." 

And another said, ''He will be crying for his mother 
and his bottle of milk next." 

At this Robin grew right angry. "Hark ye," said 
he; "yonder, at the glade's end, I see a herd of deer, 
even more than threescore rods distant. I'll hold 
you twenty marks that I will cause the best hart 
among them to die." 

"Now done!" cried the forester who had spoken 
first. "And here are twenty marks. I wager that 
thou wilt cause no beast to die with that little bow of 
thine." 

Then Robin took his good yew bow in his hand, 
and, placing the tip at his instep, he strung it right 
deftly; then he put a broad clothyard arrow in place, 
and, raising the bow, drew the feather to his ear; 
the next moment the bowstring rang and the arrow 
sped down the glade as a sparrowhawk skims in 
a northern wind. High leaped the noblest hart of all 
the herd, only to fall dead, reddening the green path 
with his heart's blood. 
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''Ha!" cried Robin, ''how likest thou that shot, 
good fellow ? I would have won the wager had it been 
three hundred pounds." 

Then all the foresters were filled with rage, and 
he who had spoken the first and had lost the wager 
was more angry than all the rest. 

"Nay," cried he, "the wager is none of thine. Get 
thee gone, straightway, or I'll give thee such a beating 
that thou wilt ne'er be able to walk again." 

"Knowest thou not," said another, "that thou hast 
killed the king's deer, and, by the laws of our gracious 
lord and sovereign, King Harry, thine ears should be 
shaven close to thy head?" 

"Catch him!" cried a third. 

"Nay," said a fourth, "let him e'en go because of 
his tender years." 

Never a word said Robin Hood, but he looked at 
the foresters with a grim face; then, turning on his 
heel, strode away from them down the forest glade. 
But his heart was bitterly angry, for his blood was 
hot and youthful and prone to boil. 

Now, well would it have been for him who had first 
spoken had he left Robin Hood alone; but his anger 
was hot, because the youth had gotten the better of 
him. So, of a sudden, without any warning, he sprang 
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to his feet and seized upon his bow and fitted it to a 
shaft. ''Ay/' cried he, ''and I'll hurry thee anon;" 
and he sent the arrow whistling after Robin. 

It was well for Robin Hood that that same forester's 
skill was not equal to his own, or else he would never 
have taken another step ; as it was, the arrow whistled 
within three inches of his head. Then he turned around 
and quickly drew his own bow, and sent an arrow back 
in return. 

''Ye said I was no archer," cried he aloud, "but 
say so now again!" 

The shaft flew straight; the forester fell forward 
with a cry, and lay on his face upon the ground, his 
arrows rattling about him from out of his quiver. 
Then, before the others could gather their wits about 
them, Robin Hood was gone into the depths of the 
greenwood. Gone was all the joy and brightness from 
everjrthing, and his heart was sick within him, for he 
feared that he had slain a man. 

And so he came to dwell in the greenwood that was 
to be his home for many a year to come. Never again 
was he to see the happy days with the lads of sweet 
Locksley Town ; for he was outlawed, not only because 
he had killed a man, but also because he had shot one 
of the king's deer, and two hundred pounds were set 
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upon his head, as a reward , for whoever would bring 
him to the court of the king. 

So Robin Hood lay hidden in Sherwood Forest for 
one year, and in that time there gathered around him 
many others like himself, cast out from other folk 
for this cause and for that. Some had shot deer in 
hungry winter time, when they could get no other food, 
and had been seen in the act by the foresters, but had 
escaped, thus saving their ears; some had been turned 
out of their inheritance, that their farms might be 
added to the king's lands in Sherwood Forest ; some 
had been despoiled by a great baron or a powerful 
esquire, — all, for one cause or another, had come to 
Sherwood to escape wrong and oppression. 

So, in all that year, fivescore or more good stout 

yeomen gathered about Robin Hood, and chose him 

to be their leader and chief. 

— Adapted from Howard Pyle. 



THE TRUTH 



Child, at all times tell the truth, 

Let no lie defile thy mouth ; 

If thou'rt wrong, be still the same, 

Speak the truth and bear the blame. 

— Alice Gary. 
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THE CATECHISM OF THE CLOCK 
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Her catechism on her knee, 

Her lovely face in study bowed, — 
A little maiden sat by me, 

And conned her task aloud. 



Upon the wall above her head, 
The clock was ticking in the sun ; 

'^How many Gods are there?" she said, 
And straight the clock struck One. 

" How many natures in our Lord ? " 
Again she asked, 'Tray tell me true, 

How many natures in the Word?" 
The clock responded, ''Two!" 

"But in one God," she softly cried, 
''How many persons may there be?" 

The old clock stared quite open-eyed, 
And slowly uttered, "Three !" 
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''Well answered !'' laughed the little maid, 
''But now the cardinal virtues o'er 

I pray you count me.'' Half afraid, 
The timid clock struck Four, 



''Dear me ! how very clear it sounds ! 

But tell me now (with love alive), 
How many are our Lord's chief wounds.'' 

The grieving clock struck Five. 

The maiden sighed upon her perch, 
And meekly kissed her crucifix ; 

"Pray, name the precepts of the Church," 
She said. The clock struck Six. 



(( 



How many sacraments, now tell?" 
The clock upraised one hand to heaven; 
With gladness in its silvery bell, 
It sweetly answered, "Seven." 

"Upon my word, your funny moods," 
She said, "astound me. Will you state 

The number of beatitudes? " 
The ready clock struck Eight. 
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" And now the choirs of Angels bright, 
I fain would number at a sign." 

The clock amid a blaze of light, 
Triumphant, answered, '^Nine.'' 



"Well !. I declare, 'tis very odd — 
You queer old clock, I'll try again. 

The great commandments of our God, 
Pray, tell." The clock chimed, ''Ten !" 



''The number of Apostles, name, 
When Christ ascended into Heaven ! " 

With thought of Judas, full of shame, 
The clock gasped out, "Eleven." 



"And now, at last, the Holy Ghost, — 
How many are its fruits, I pray?" 

The great clock gave Twelve rapid strokes. 
And struck no more that day. 

— Eleanor C. Donnelly. 



Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave, and true 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 
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THE CIRCUS-DAY PARADE > 
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Oh, the Circus-day Parade ! How the bugles played 

and played ! 
And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy manes 

and neighed 
• As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor drummer's time 
Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody sublime ! 

How the grand band wagon shone with a splendor all 
its own, 

And glittered with a glory that our dreams had never 
known ! 

And how the boys behind, high and low of every kind, 

Marched in unconscious capture, with a rapture un- 
defined ! 

How the horsemen, two and two, with their plumes of 
white and blue, 

^ Copyright by James Whitcomb Riley. Published by permission of The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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And crimson/gold and purple, nodding by at me and 

you, 
Waved the banners that they bore, as the knights in 

days of yore. 
Till our glad eyes gleamed and glistened like the 

spangles that they wore ! 

How the graceless-graceful stride of the elephant was 

eyed. 
And the capers of the little horse that cantered at his 

side! 
How the shambling camels, tame to the plaudits of 

their fame, 
With listless eyes came silent, masticating as they 

came. 

How the cages jolted past, with each wagon battened 

fast, 
And the mystery within it only hinted of at last 
From the httle grated square in the rear, and nosing 

there 
The snout of some strange animal that sniffed the outer 

air! 

And, last of all, the Clown, making mirth for all the 
town, 
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With his lips curved ever upward and his eyebrows 

ever down, 
And his chief attention paid to the little mule that 

played 
A tattoo on the dashboard with his heels, in the parade. 

Oh ! the Circus-day Parade ! How the bugles played 

and played ! 
And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy manes 

and neighed, 
As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor drummer's 

time 

Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody sublime ! 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 
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On a hillside in northern Italy a flock of sheep was 
grazing. The shepherd was a lad of ten, perhaps. 
In the valley below was a little hamlet, the lad's birth- 
place. Farther down the hills and toward the sea was 
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a shining river, and along the shore of the river 
stretched a beautiful city. 

The lad had never been farther than the valley^ 
but he had heard the village folk tell of the sights of 
the great city, Florence, and of the bridges over the 
Arno which it had taken so much labor to build. 

As for the child, he loved his hillsides. He knew how 
the hght of early morning played upon them and how 
the shadows lay along the grass. He knew the strength 
of the glaring noontide rays and the silence of ap- 
proaching twilight. He loved his quiet sheep and the 
long days of summer. Then came the autumn with 
its frost and chill, which somehow transformed the 
hillside as if it had caught and kept among the leaves 
of its lofty trees some brilliant sunset of the western 
sky. 

Little Giotto did not know that he was going to 
school day after day as he watched beside his sheep. 
Yet, unconsciously he was studying patiently and 
carefully the form and changing color of everything 
around him. 

Now and then he would try to represent some image 
of his fancy or some object near him. Usually a smooth 
flat stone was his drawing tablet and a piece of sharp 
flint his pencil. 
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One day it happened that a great artist came travel- 
ing through the valley. He visited Florence and then, 
tempted by the beauty of the hills which looked so 
picturesque in the distance, he wandered one day to 
the very hillside on which the boy was guarding his 
sheep. Giotto was intent upon something in his hand 
when the traveler approached, and did not hear the 
footstep. Looking down at the stone tablet, Cimabue 
saw upon it the picture of a sheep. His trained eye 
recognized at once the merit of the drawing, and, sitting 
down by the child's side, he talked with him of many 
things. 

Cimabue, since called the father of painting, was 
known in every province of Italy however remote, 
for the Italians have always loved art and honored 
their artists. The great people of Italy vied with one 
another for the privilege of having some corner of a 
cathedral, monastery, or public building decorated by 
the hand of Cimabue. In earlier times, you must 
remember, most of the best painting was done upon 
walls instead of on canvas. Very often these paintings 
represented sacred scenes. Sometimes the entire life 
of a saint or Bible character was represented in a 
series of paintings. The Hfe of Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin was often told in this way. 
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After talking with the boy for some time, Cimabue 
inquired where he had been taught to draw. The boy 
answered simply that he had learned of no one. 

Now thoroughly surprised and delighted, the master 
said, ''Will you go with me, my lad, and let me teach 
you?" ''Yes,'' replied the boy, /'I shall go gladly, 
if my father is wilUng." Hastening to the father, they 
gained his consent readily, and the two went to Flor- 
ence, the city which afterward was to be so richly 
adorned by the genius of this same boy. 

Here began Giotto's regular instruction with the 
other workmen whom Cimabue trained to assist him. 
He worked hard and his progress was rapid. He felt 
that good drawing should precede work with the 
brush and colors, so he bent all his effort at first to 
securing firm, true Unes. By and by the saying, "As 
round as Giotto's 0," became a proverb among artists. 
The story of how the saying originated is a curious 
one. 

Pope Boniface VIII, hearing of the fame of the rising 
painter, sent for the youth to come to Rome. Upon his 
arrival he was met by an envoy of the Pope, who re- 
quired of him some test of his skill. Taking a sheet of 
paper and a pencil dipped in red, he drew a circle so 
perfect that every one marveled. Turning to the 
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courtier, he handed it to him, merely sajdng, "Here is 
your picture." 

From the rustic child of the hillside, Giotto, during 
his stay in Florence, had become as polished as any 
man of the gay Florentine court. 

The chapel of the high altar in the Abbey of Flor- 
ence required a decorator. It seemed most fitting that 
Giotto be chosen. This was his first independent work. 

But the greatest of his early attempts at decoration 
was in the church of Assisi. Few stories more sug- 
gestive or interesting could be found than that of the 
life of St. Francis. 

A youth of considerable wealth, young Francis had 
grown to love pleasure and gay companionship above 
everything else. Suddenly a change came into his 
life. He gave up his wild companions, and putting on 
a coarse cloak, he went out at night upon the hills to 
pray. His father was displeased, and he felt compelled 
to leave his family. After long months of prayer and 
penance, during which he became ever more gentle 
and loving, the people of Assisi felt that a holy man 
dwelt in their midst. Sometimes the trees bent to 
listen to his words, and the birds came at his call. 
Multitudes of people listened to his sermons and sought 
his blessing. 
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In what is known as the upper church of Assisi, 
Giotto represented in a series of pictures the entire 
life of the saint. The story seemed to inspire him to 
his noblest effort, and so deeply did he feel the beauty 
and power of the saint that his frescoes seem touched 
with a divine spirit. 




In one fresco he shows St. Francis standing near a 
rock from which, like Moses in the Wilderness, he 
commands water to flow. A thirsty man stoops to 
drink from the gushing stream. In another, the saint 
has gathered about him a multitude of birds and 
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preaches to them as if sure that they would understand 
the mercy and tenderness of the Heavenly Father. 
His radiant, benign face shows his love for all of God's 
creatures. When the larks sang in the early morning, 
he was wont to say, ''Our sisters, the birds, are prais- 
ing God; let us sing with them." 

It is said that the finest of the Assisi pictures are 
those which represent St. Francis taking the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. These are in the 
lower church. 

In the first. Poverty is represented as a woman walk- 
ing barefoot among thorns. A dog pursues her, bark- 
ing, and a boy casts stones at her as she passes. A 
second boy gathers more thorns and presses them into 
her flesh. But St. Francis meets her, and placing a 
ring upon her finger, claims her as his bride. 

In the second picture is a great fortress. A monk 
after the fashion of a mediaeval knight is attempting 
to scale the wall. High on the fortress stands Chastity, 
whom nothing can tempt or harm. 

In the third picture Obedience lays upon the neck 
of a kneeUng friar a yoke. The bands of the yoke are 
drawn toward heaven by hands from above. 

In still another picture St. Francis is seen ascending 
toward heaven surrounded by angels. 
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At Florence is the church of Santa Croce. Here 
is the famous picture of the Annunciation. It shows 
the Blessed Virgin as the angel Gabriel descends to 
announce to her that she is chosen mother of Christ. 
This subject was one particularly attractive to artists. 

When Christ was still an infant his mother took him 
in her arms to the high priest, Simeon, and there, in 
the Temple, his life was consecrated to the service of 
God. In this same church of Santa Croce, Giotto has 
painted this scene also. 

When Pope Boniface VIII summoned Giotto to 
Rome, he began the decoration in mosaic and fresco 
of certain parts of St. Peter's. One of the best of these 
shows St. Peter when, in the storm on Galilee, he tried 
to walk to Christ upon the water. But his faith failed 
him, and he began to sink. Then Christ raised him 
from the waves and stilled the tempest. 

In religious art Giotto's crucifixes mark a great 
change. Formerly the face of Christ had been de- 
picted with suffering and sorrow alone upon the coun- 
tenance. Giotto added to the lines of suffering a 
dignity and majesty which all artists since have en- 
deavored to retain. Truly the child of the mountains 
became a great teacher. 

He was. born in 1276 and died in 1336. 
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A DAY OF PERIL AT DETROIT 
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On the prairie outside the fort at Detroit many 
Indians had gathered. The young braves were pre- 
tending to play ball, and the squaws and children 
appeared to be merely looking on at the game. Within 
the fort the English soldiers were under arms. The 
English fur traders had closed their storehouses and 
armed their men; all awaited with calm courage the 
result of the approaching interview between the com- 
mander oi the fort and the Indian leader. 

At ten o'clock the great chief Pontiac, with his fol- 
lowers, reached the gate that faced towards the north- 
east. It stood open, and they passed in. The firm 
countenance of the chief betrayed no surprise at sight 
of the soldiers who lined both sides of the narrow street, 
their weapons gleaming in the sunshine. 

The roll of the drums, like the growl of a mastiff, 
warned him.to beware ; but, haughtily raising his head, 
he led his warriors onward to the council house. 
From the open doorways on either haijd, the fright- 
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ened women and children watched them as they 
went by. 

The door of the British headquarters was also ajar. 
The Indians entered, arid there found Major Gladwin 
and his officers. Each of the white men wore a pair 
of pistols in his belt and a sword at his side. The prin- 
cipal chiefs seated themselves upon the skins that had 
been spread for them, the other warriors ranged around 
the walls and crowded into the hallway. 

For a time not a word was spoken. Then Pontiac, 
the great Ottawa, turned to the commandant, and 
asked with pretended mildness, '^How is it that so 
many of my father's young men stand in the street 
with their guns ? Does my father expect the soldiers 
of the French?'' 

Major Gladwin spoke a few words to the interpreter. 
The latter turned to the chief and repeated them in the 
Indian tongue. 

''The commandant has ordered his young men to 
stand thus in order that they may always be prompt 
and ready in the military drill," he said. '^Thus, if a 
war comes at anytime, they will be able to fight well." 

The sixty chiefs sat in their places, grim and dumb. 
They turned their dark eyes from Pontiac to Gladwin, 
and then glanced furtively towards the guards in the 
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room. Their severe training, which taught them to 
to endure even torture without flinching, stood them 
now in good stead. Not an eye quailed. Not by the 
least motion did they betray the purpose of their com- 
ing. They were ready to slay or to be slain. The man- 
ner in which their leader should present the peace belt 
would decide the life or death of six hundred beings at 
the least. After a time Pontiac rose and again ad- 
dressed Gladwin. 

'*My father,'' he said, '*we are come in friendship to 
you. You Englishmen are great chiefs. You have 
driven the French warriors from Detroit because you 
are mighty men in battle. The Ottawas and all the 
other tribes of this country wish to show you their 
good will and to smoke with you the pipe of peace. 
In token of this friendship I, Pontiac, the chief of many 
tribes, offer you this belt of wampum." 

As the great chief began to unfasten the white belt 
from his girdle, the guards in the hall clicked the locks 
of their muskets; the officers half drew their swords 
from the scabbards; the sentinel at the open door 
signaled to a long row of soldiers stationed in front of 
the entrance ; the drums were beaten, and the soldiers 
made a noisy clatter of arms. 

Death hovered in the air, and Pontiac felt its near- 
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ness. His hand did not tremble; the belt was un- 
fastened; he held it for an instant in hesitation. All 
present seemed to refrain from breathing. Then he 
handed it to Gladwin in the usual fashion — and 
Death passed them by. 

It was now Gladwin's turn to speak. 

Having received the belt, he answered Pontiae and 
his followers in words of scornful reproach. 

''False redmen, you have sought to deceive me with 
lies," he cried, ''you have planned to slay me by 
treachery. But I know your baseness. You are 
armed, every warrior among you, like this brave by 
my side.'' 

He rose and stepped to the nearest Indian. He 
threw open the folds of the savage's blanket, and 
revealed the shortened gun concealed beneath. 

"My father does us wrong ; he does not believe ; then 
we will go," replied Pontiae, getting upon his feet. 

"When you asked to hold a council with me, I 
agreed that you should be free to go forth again. I 
will abide by the promise, little as you deserve such 
clemency," proceeded the commandant. "Howbeit, 
you had best make your way speedily out of the fort, 
lest my young men, being made acquainted with your 
evil design, may fall upon you and cut you to pieces." 
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Pontiac's eyes gleamed with anger, but with royal 
dignity he gathered his blanket about his shoulders 
and walked slowly from the council room. Then out 
between the double line of soldiers he went, followed 
by his warriors. 

Silent and sullen, they filed once more through the 

great courtyard. The gates of the fort, which had 

been closed during the conference, were again thrown 

open. The defeated savages passed slowly out, each 

one, no doubt, congratulating himself, as they reached 

the open prairie. 

— Mary Catherine Crowley. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
paling crowded daybreak hoary 

Before the paling of the stars. 

Before the winter morn. 
Before the earUest cock-crow 

Jesus Christ was bom : 
Bom in a stable 

Cradled in a manger, 
In the world His hands had made 

Bom a stranger. 
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Priest and king lay fast asleep 

In Jerusalem, 
Young and old lay fast asleep 

In crowded Bethlehem : 
Saint and Angel, ox and ass, 

Kept a watch together. 
Before the Christmas daybreak 

In the winter weather. 

Jesus on His Mother's breast 

In the stable cold. 
Spotless lamb of God was He, 

Shepherd of the fold : 
Let us kneel with Mary Maid, 

With Joseph bent and hoary. 

With Saint and Angel, ox and ass, 

To hail the King of Glory. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 



DUTY 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, " Thou must," 

The youth replies, " I can." 

— Emerson, 
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REGINA VIRGINUM 

Mary, ''Queen of Virgins"; 

Thus we love to call 
Her who is, through Jesus, 

Mother of us all. 

To this ''Queen of Virgins" 
Lilies of the field, 

« 

As she walked the meadows, 
Did sweet homage yield. 

But a sweeter homage 

Than the lilies even. 
Can a Christian maiden 

Yield the Queen of Heaven. 

Thoughts whose guarded whiteness 

With her lilies vie, 
Hearts whose chaste afTections 

Keep a heavenward eye; 

Courage, meekness, patience. 

Modest look and mien. 
Win the dearest favor 

Of our Blessed Queen. 

From 8<mo9 of a LifeHme. — ElIZA AlLEN StARR. 
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Twelve o'clock. A knock at my door ; a poor girl 
comes in, and greets me by name. At first I do not 
recollect her ; but she looks at me, and smiles. Ah ! 
it is Paulette! But it is almost a year since I have 
seen her, and Paulette is no longer the same ; the other 
day she was a child, now she is almost a young woman. 

Paulette is thin, pale, and miserably clad; but she 
has always the same open and straightforward look — 
the same mouth, smiling at every word, as if to court 
your sympathy — the same voice, somewhat timid, yet 
expressing fondness. 

Paulette is not pretty — she is even thought 
plain; as for me, I think her charming. Perhaps 
that is not on her account, but on my own. Paulette 
appears to me as a part of one of my happiest recol- 
lections. 

It was the evening of a public holiday. Our prin- 
cipal buildings were illuminated with festoons of fire, 
a thousand flags waved in the night winds, and the 
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fireworks had just shot forth their spouts of flame into 
the midst of the great park. 

All of a sudden, one 
of those unaccountable 
alarms which strike a 
multitude with panic 
fell upon the dense 
crowd; they cry out, 
they rush on headlong ; 
the weaker ones fall, and 
the frightened crowd 
tramples them down in 
its convulsive stru^les. 

I escaped from the 
confusion by a miracle, 
and was hastening 
away, when the cries of 
a perishing child ar- 
rested me. I reentered 
that human chaos, and, 
after unheard-of exer- 
tions, I brought Paulette 
out of it at the peril of 
my Ufe. 
That was two years 
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ago ; since then I had not seen the child again but at 
long intervals, and I had almost forgotten her; but 
Paulette's memory was that of a grateful heart, and 
she came at the beginning of the year to offer me 
her wishes for my happiness. 

She brought me, besides, a wallflower in full bloom ; 
she herself had planted and reared it : it was something 
that belonged wholly to herself ; for it was by her care 
and patience that she had obtained it. 

The wallflower had grown in a common pot; but 
Paulette, who is a bandbox maker, had put it into a 
case of varnished paper, ornamented with arabesques. 
These might have been in better taste, but I did not 
feel the attention and good will the less. 

This imexpected present, the little girl's modest 
blushes, the compliments she stammered out, dispelled, 
as by a sunbeam, the kind of mist which had gathered 
round my mind. I made Paulette sit down, and 
questioned her with a light heart. 

The poor child leads a hard life. She was left an 
orphan long since, with a brother and sister, and lives 
with an old grandmother, who has brought them up to 
poverty, as she always calls it. 

However, Paulette now helps her to make band- 
boxes, her little sister Perrine begins to use the needle. 
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and her brother Henry is apprentice to a printer. 
All would go well if it were not for losses and want of 
work — if it were not for clothes which wear out, for 
appetites which grow larger, and for the winter, when 
you cannot get sunshine for nothing. Paulette com- 
plains that her candles go too quickly, and that her 
wood costs too much. 

The fireplace in their garret is so large that a fagot 
makes no more show in it than a match ; it is so near 
the roof that the wind blows the rain down it; so 
they have left oflF using it. Henceforth, they must be 
content with an earthen chafing dish, upon which they 
cook their meals. The grandmother had often spoken 
of a stove that was for sale at the broker's close by; 
but he asked seven francs for it, and the times are too 
hard for such an expense. 

As Paulette spoke, I felt more and more that I was 
losing my fretfulness and low spirits. The first dis- 
closures of the little bandbox maker created within me 
a wish that soon became a plan. 

I questioned her about her occupations, and she 
informed me that on leaving me she must go, with 
her brother, her sister, and grandmother, to the differ- 
ent people for whom they work. My plan was imme- 
diately settled. I told the child that I would go to 
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see her in the evening, and I sent her away with fresh 
thanks. 

I placed the wallflower in the open window, where a 
ray of sunshine bade it welcome ; the birds were singing 
around, the sky had cleared up, and the day, which 
began so loweringly, had become bright. I sang as I 
moved about my room, and, having hastily put on my 
hat and coat, I went out. 

Three o'clock. All is settled with my neighbor, the 
chimney doctor; he will repair my old stove, and 
answers for its being as good as new. At five o'clock 
we are to set out, and put it up in Paulette's grand- 
mother's room. 

Midnight. All has gone oflF well. At the hour 
agreed upon, I was at the old bandbox maker's ; she 
was still out. My neighbor fixed the stove, while I 
arranged a dozen logs in the great fireplace, taken 
from my winter stock. I shall make up for them by 
going to bed earlier. 

My heart beat at every step which was heard on the 
staircase ; I trembled lest they should interrupt me in 
my preparations, and should thus spoil my intended 
surprise. But no — see everything ready : the lighted 
stove murmurs gently, the little lamp burns upon the 
table, and a bottle of oil for it is provided on the shelf. 
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The chimney doctor is gone. Now, my fear lest 
they should come is changed into impatience at their not 
coming. At last I hear children's voices: here they 
are : they push open the door and rush in — but they 
all stop in astonishment. 

At the sight of the lamp, the stove, and the visitor, 
who stands there like a magician in the midst of these 
wonders, they draw back almost frightened. Paulette 
is the first to comprehend it, and the arrival of the 
grandmother finishes the explanation. Then come 
tears, ecstasies, thanks! 

But the wonders are not yet ended. The little sister 
opens the oven, and discovers some chestnuts just 
roasted ; the grandmother puts her hand on the bottles 
of cider arranged on the dresser ; and I draw forth from 
the basket that I have hidden a cold tongue, a pot of 
butter, and some fresh rolls. 

Now their wonder turns into admiration; the little 
family have never seen such a feast! They lay the 
cloth, they sit down, they eat; it is a complete ban- 
quet for all, and each contributes his share to it. I 
brought only the supper ; and the bandbox maker and 
her children supplied the enjoyment. 

What bursts of laughter at nothing ! What a hub- 
bub of questions which waited for no reply, of replies 
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which answered no question ! The old woman herself 
shared in the wild merriment of the little ones ! 

The evening has passed like a moment. The old 
woman told me the history of her life. Perrine sang 
an old ballad with her fresh young voice. Henry told 
us what he knows of the great writers of the day, to 
whom he has to carry their proofs. At last we were 
obliged to separate, not without fresh thanks on the 
part of the happy family. __ ^^^^^ Souvestre. 



OUR LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL 

Virgin Mother, Lady of Good Counsel, 
Sweetest picture human skill e'er drew. 
In all my doubts I fly to thee for guidance : 
Dearest Mother, tell me what to do ! 

By thy face to Jesus' face inclining. 
Sheltered safely in thy mantle blue, 
' By His little arms around thee twining, 
Fondest Mother, tell me what to do ! 

By the light within thy dear eyes dwelling. 
By the tears that dim their luster too, 
By the story that these tears are telling, 
Weeping Mother, tell me what to do ! 
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THE PLAGUE OF FROGS 

plague abundance enchantment Aaron 

immense sacrifice corrupted Pharao 

And the Lord said to Moses: Go in to Pharao, and 
thou shalt say to him : Thus saith the Lord : Let my 
people go to sacrifice to me. 

But if thou wilt not let them go, behold I will strike 
all thy coasts with frogs. 

And the river shall bring forth an abundance of 
frogs : which shall come up, and enter into thy house, 
and thy bedchamber, and upon thy bed, and into the 
houses of thy servants, and to thy people, and into thy 
ovens, and into the remains of thy meats. 

And the frogs shall come in to thee, and to thy 
people, and to all thy servants. 

And the Lord said to Moses : Say to Aaron : Stretch 
forth thy hand upon the streams and upon the rivers 
and the pools, and bring forth frogs upon the land of 
Egypt. 

And Aaron stretched forth his hand upon the waters 
of Egypt, and the frogs came up, and covered the land 
of Egypt. 

And the magicians also by their enchantments did 
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in like manner, and they brought forth frogs upon the 
land of Eg3rpt. 

But Pharao called Moses and Aaron, and said to 
them: Pray ye to the Lord to take away the frogs 
from me and from my people, and I will let the people 
go sacrifice to the Lord. 

And Moses said to Pharao: Set me a time when I 
shall pray for thee, and for thy servants, and for thy 
people, that the frogs may be driven away from thee 
and from thy house, and from thy servants, and from 
thy people : and may remain only in the river. 

And he answered: To-morrow. But he said: I 
will do according to thy word ; that thou mayst know 
that there is none like to the Lord our God. 

And the frogs shall depart from thee, and from thy 
house, and from thy servants, and from thy people; 
and shall remain only in the river. 

And Moses and Aaron went forth from Pharao : and 
Moses cried to the Lord for the promise, which he had 
made to Pharao concerning the frogs. 

And the Lord did according to the word of Moses: 
and the frogs died out of the houses, and out of the 
villages, and out of the fields. 

— Exodus viii. 1-14. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL 

chalice committed glimpse reveal 

preserve vanished released coveted 

The legend of the Holy Grail tells us of a miraculous 
cup or chalice which was used by our Lord at the Last 
Supper and in which He changed the wine into His 
blood. 

On the day of the crucifixion, Joseph of Arimathea, 
a Jew who loved Jesus, carried this cup to the cross to 
receive from Christ's open wounds some drops of sacred 
blood. He vowed to preserve it as his only treasure 
and keep it from harm, but before long he was thrown 
into prison and held there for nearly fifty years. 
Whether Joseph was protected by the Grail or not, we 
do not know, but during the time he was in prison he 
grew no older, and one story relates that Jesus himself 
released him. 

However that may be, Joseph took the Grail into 
a far country, Britain, and when he died he gave 
it to tis eldest son to guard. From that time on 
for many hundreds of years no honor could equal 
that of guarding the Holy Grail, or even gazing 
upon it. But any man so honored must be pure, 
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gentle, and kind, /or in the presence of sin, the Grail dis- 
appeared. 

In the time of King Arthur the keeper of the Grail 
committed a sin, and at once the holy cup vanished. 
Then began the search or quest for the Grail. Would 
any man again be able to live so pure in heart that he 
might see the Grail ? 

Many of the knights of King Arthur's Round Table 
spent years in searching for it. Lancelot found where 
it was hidden, and although he was warned to depart, 
he heeded not, but entered the room where it was kept. 
Covered with a beautiful cloth of gold on a table of 
silver, surrounded by angels, rested the Grail. Forget- 
ting his sin of years before, longing for one glimpse of 
the sacred cup, he stood gazing at the cloth which, lifted, 
would reveal the light of God, when a bolt of fire fell 
upon him and he dropped to the floor. For many 
nights and days he lay as dead. 

Galahad alone of Arthur's knights was pure enough 
in heart to see after many years of hardship the coveted 
vision, and then the cup vanished forever, though about 
the time of the Second Crusade a cup was found which 
was thought to be the Holy Grail. This cup is still 
preserved in one of the churches of the city in which 
Columbus was bom. 
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THE HOLY GRAIL 

erst Lancelot accents muUioned 

liquid Yuletide misery doughty 

One winter eve the western sky 

With sunset gleams was bright, 

And twilight shadows soft foretold 

The coming of the night; 

And through the muUioned casement stole 

The last dim rays of light. 



Upon a bed of rushes brown, 

Listless and white he lay, 

A youthful form from which the life 

Seemed ebbing day by day, 

And clasping tight his slender hands, 

His feeble accents say, 

*'Dear Lord, the noble Lancelot 

Clad in his coat of mail. 

In dangers fierce with doughty deeds, 

O'er moor and fen and dale, 

Since Yuletide erst has journeyed far, 

To seek the Holy Grail. 
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" I longed to go with him, Fair Christ, 

And oft to fight for Thee, 

But here I lie, a helpless lad, 

Faint, spent with misery. 

I, too, would seek the Holy Grail, 

I pray Thee, comfort me ! " 

A sunbeam glimmered through the gloom, 

And touched his goblet's rim, 

Turning to golden liquid fair. 

The acrid draught within. 

And then in accents sweet and low, 

A Voice said to him : 

''The bitter cup I send to thee, 

Quafif it, dear child, nor fail, 

To drain its last drop cheerfully. 

So will its draught avail. 

Know that thy chalice full of pain, 

Is still my Holy Grail.'' 

— Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 



So, when my Saviour calls, I rise. 
And calmly do my best. 

— John Henry, Cardinal Newman. 
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THE WONDERFUL LAMP 



usual African porter astonished 

tailor ignorant furnish habit 

In one of the rich provinces of the Far East^ 
there once lived a poor tailor who had a son named 
Aladdin. As soon as Aladdin was old enough to learn 
a trade, his father took him into his own shop. But 
the lad was an idle fellow, and loved play better than 
work. 

His father died while he was quite young, but he 
continued his lazy habits, and his mother was obliged 
to spin cotton and work very hard in order to support 
both him and herself . 

4 

One day, when he was about fifteen years old, he 
was playing in the street, as usual, when a stranger who 
was passing by stopped and looked at him. It was the 
famous African magician, who wanted the help of some 
ignorant person, and he felt sure from his manner and 
appearance that Aladdin could easily be made a tool 
of. He therefore placed his hand on Aladdin's shoulder 
and said, ' ' My good lad, are you not the son of Musta- 
pha, the tailor?" 
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''Yes," said Aladdin, ''but my father has been dead 
a long time." 

"Alas!" cried the magician, "what sad news! I 
am your father's brother, child. I have been many 
years abroad ; and now that I have come home in hope 
of seeing my brother, you tell me that he is dead !" 

All the time tears ran down the stranger's cheek. 
Pulling out a purse, he gave Aladdin two pieces of 
gold. "Take this, my boy," says he, "and give it to 
your mother. Tell her that I will come and sup with 
her to-night." 

Greatly pleased, Aladdin ran home. "Mother," 
said he, "have I an uncle?" She told him that he 
had not. Then he showed her the gold pieces, and 
said that the man who gave them to him said he was 
his uncle, and that he would come and sup with them 
that night. His mother was astonished, but went to 
the market and bought provisions, and was busily at 
work preparing supper when the magician knocked at 
the door. He entered, followed by a porter, who 
brought in all kinds of fruits and sweetmeats. 

After the magician had given to Aladdin the things 
he had brought, he saluted his mother and asked to 
be shown the place where his brother was in the habit of 
sitting. When this was done, he fell down and kissed 
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it, and said, with tears in his eyes, ''My poor brother, 
how unhappy I am not to have come soon enough to 
give you a last. embrace !" 

As they sat down to supper, he gave Aladdin's 
mother an account of his travels^ saying he had been 
from home for forty years, and had traveled in many 
distant countries. Then he turned to Aladdin and 
asked his name. Being told, he said : "What business 
do you follow? Are you of any trade?" 

At these questions Aladdin hung his head, and was 
much ashamed when his mother replied, "Aladdin is 
an idle fellow; his father tried to teach him his trade, 
but he would not learn, and now, in spite of all that I 
can say, he does nothing but waste his time." 

With these words the poor woman burst into tears, 
and the magician, turning to Aladdin, said: "This is 
not well, nephew ; you must think of helping yourself 
and earning a hving- I will help you as far as I can. 
Would you like me to furnish a shop for you?" 

Aladdin was delighted, for he thought there was very 
little work in keeping a shop ; so he told his uncle that 
it would suit him better than anything else. 

"To-morrow I will take you with me," said the magi- 
cian, "and clothe you as handsomely as any merchant 
in the city; then we will be ready to open a shop." 
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Aladdin's mother thanked him very heartily, and 
begged her son to behave so as to prove himself worthy 
of the good fortune that had come to him. 

II 

suits bazaar basin perfume 

mosque foreign girdle severe 

liquid bronze nephew mysterious 

The next day the stranger called for Aladdin, as he 
had promised, and took him to a merchant who kept 
ready-made clothes for all sorts of people. He had 
Aladdin try on the handsomest suits, and bought those 
that Aladdin liked best. The pretended uncle then 
took Aladdin to visit the bazaars where the foreign 
merchants were, and to the most splendid mosques, 
and in the evening gave him a feast. 

When Aladdin's mother saw him return so hand- 
somely dressed, and heard him tell of the company he 
had been in, she was very happy. ''My generous 
brother," said she to the magician, ''I do not know 
how to thank you enough for your kindness. May 
you live many years and receive my son's gratitude." 

The magician repHed: ''Aladdin is a good boy. He 
attends to what I say, and I have no doubt but we shall 
be proud of him. I am sorry that I cannot hire the 
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shop to-morrow for Aladdin, as it is Friday, and all 
the merchants will be absent. However, we will settle 
the matter Saturday. I will come to-morrow and take 
Aladdin to see the public gardens outside the town." 

The next morning Aladdin was so impatient to see 
his uncle that he was up and dressed very early. As 
soon as he saw his uncle coming, he ran to meet him. 
The magician greeted him very kindly, and said with a 
smile, 'Tome, my good boy; to-day I will show you 
some very fine things." 

He then led him through beautiful gardens with 
great houses standing in the midst of them. Aladdin 
was surprised at their beauty. His uncle led him by 
degrees farther and farther into the country. After 
a time, seeing that Aladdin was tired, they sat down 
in one of the gardens by the side of a great basin of 
water, and taking from his girdle some cakes and 
fruits, he told the boy to eat them. 

By pleasant talk he led Aladdin to go much farther. 
They walked on till they came to a narrow valley with 
mountains on all sides. This was the spot that the 
magician wanted to reach, and to which he had 
brought Aladdin for purposes known only to himself. 

"Now," said he, ''we need go no farther, and I 
shall show you some extraordinary wonders, that no 
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one besides yourself will ever see. I am going to strike 
a light. Gather all the dry sticks that you can so as 
to make a fire." 

There were so many sticks lying about that Aladdin 
soon gathered enough. The magician started a fire 
and threw upon it a perfume that he had. A dense 
smoke rose, and the magician spoke some mysterious 
words. At the same time the ground shook slightly, 
and opened where they stood, and showed a square 
stone about a foot and a half across, with a brass ring 
fixed in the center. 

Aladdin was frightened out of his wits, and was about 
to run away, when the magician suddenly gave him a 
box on the ear so violent as to knock him down. Poor 
Aladdin, with tears in his eyes, said, '^My dear uncle, 
what have I done to deserve so severe a blow?'' 

''I have good reasons,'' said the magician. ''If you 
obey me, you will not repent of it. Underneath that 
stone is hidden treasure that will make you richer than 
many kings. All that you may have if you will do as 
I tell you." 

Aladdin had now recovered from his fright, and he 
asked his uncle what he was to do. The magician told 
him to take hold of the ring and lift the stone. To 
Aladdin's surprise he raised the stone without any 
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difficulty. He saw a small opening three or four feet 
deep, at the bottom of which was a little door, with 
steps to go down lower still. 

^^Now," said the magician, ''you must go down into 
this cavern, and when you have come to the bottom 
of the steps, you will see an open door which leads into 
three great halls. In each of these you will see four 
large bronze vases, full of gold and silver, but you must 
not touch any of it. When you reach the first hall, 
you must wrap your robe close about you, and go on 
through the second hall to the third, being very careful 
not to go near the walls, or even touch them with your 
robe. 

''At the farther end of the third hall there is a door 
that opens out into a garden, with beautiful trees, all 
of which are full of fruit. Enter the garden and follow 
a path which you will see, which will lead you to the 
bottom of a flight of fifty steps. At the top of these is 
a terrace. When you reach the terrace, you will see 
before you a niche in ipsrhich is a lighted lamp. 

" Take it and put out the light, and throw out the wick 
and the liquid that is in the lamp. Then put the lamp 
in your bosom and bring it to me. Do not be afraid 
of staining your dress. What is in the lamp is not oil, 
and when you have thrown it out, the lamp will be- 
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come dry at once. If you wish to gather any of the 
fruit in the garden, you may do so. There is no reason 
why you should not take as much as you please." 

As the magician gave these directions to Aladdin, 
he took a ring from his finger and gave it to his pre- 
tended nephew, and told him that it would protect 
him from all harm that might otherwise happen to 
him. ''Now," said he, "follow my directions- fully, 
and we shall both of us be immensely rich for the rest 
of our lives." 

Ill 

niche terrace sapphires extraordinary 

rubies crystal brilliant transparent 

Aladdin very gladly started on his errand. He went 
down the steps and found the halls just as they had 
been described by the magician. He passed through 
them, entered the garden, and mounted the terrace. 
He found a lamp there in a niche, just as the magician 
had said. He put out the light and emptied the lamp, 
as he was told. Putting it in his bosom, he came down 
the terrace and stopped in the garden to look at the 
fruit, which he had hardly noticed before. 

The trees were all full of the most extraordinary fruit. 
Each tree bore fruit of a different color; some white. 
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others sparkling and transparent as crystal, others 
were of different shades of red, others green, blue, 
violet, yellow ; in short, there was fruit of almost every 
color. The white were pearls ; the sparkling and trans- 
parent were diamonds ; the deep red were rubies ; the 
green, emeralds; those tinged with yellow, sapphires; 
and all the other colored fruits were varieties of precious 
stones ; and all of them were of the largest size. Alad- 
din did not know their value. But they were so very 
brilliant, and their colors were so beautiful, that he 
gathered some of each kind. He took all that he could 
possibly carry, filling his pockets, his purses, and the 
bosom of his robe. 

With this great treasure, of the value of which Alad- 
din knew nothing, he hurried back through the three 
halls. He soon reached the entrance of the cave, where 
he found the magician impatiently waiting for him. 

"Give me your hand, uncle, and help me up," said 
Aladdin. 

"First give me the lamp, as that will only hinder 
you,'' said the magician. 

"It is not in my way at all, and I will give it to you 
when I am out," said Aladdin. 

The magician was bound to have the lamp before 
he helped Aladdin out ; but Aladdin positively refused 
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to give his uncle the lamp till he was out of the cave. 
The magician finally despaired of getting the lamp, and, 
in great rage, pronounced two magic words, when the 
stone which closed the mouth of the cavern returned 
to its place, and the earth covered it just as it was 
when Aladdin and the magician found it. 



IV 



dungeon 


virtue 


enormous 


countenance 


Genius 


horrid 


absence 


morsel 


hideous 


vanished 


judgment 


terrified 



Aladdin now found himself shut up in the earth with 
no possible chance of escape, so far as he could see. 
He wa& horrified at this action on the part of his pre- 
tended uncle. He called aloud a thousand times, say- 
ing that if his uncle would take him out he would give 
him the lamp ; but in vain. 

After a time he ceased crying and went to the bottom 
of the stairs, thinking he would go into the garden 
where it was light ; but he found that the walls which 
had been opened by enchantment had been closed by 
the same means. He felt all around, but could find no 
opening. Then he redoubled his cries and tears, but 
to no purpose. He sat down upon the steps of his 
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dungeon without the least hope that he would ever see 
the light of day again. 

He remained for two days without eating or drinking. 
The third day he felt that he must soon die. He lifted 
up his hands and joined them as in the act of prayer, 
and said in a loud voice, ''There is no strength or power 
but in the high and great God." In the act of joining 
his hands, he happened to rub the ring which the magi- 
cian had put on his finger, the virtue of which he did 
not yet know: 

Upon the ring being rubbed, a Genius, an enormous 
figure with horrid countenance, immediately appeared 
before him. The figure was so tall that its head touched 
the vaulted roof of the cavern. 

The Genius said : "What do you wish ? I am ready 
to obey you. I am the slave of him who has the ring 
on his finger. I and the other slaves of the ring will 
obey your orders.'' 

"Whoever you are, take me out of this place.'' 

Aladdin had hardly spoken these words before he 
found himself outside the cave. He rose up trembling, 
and saw the city in the distance. Weak and weary, 
he found the road to his home, a very long one. 

His mother had been almost heartbroken by his 
absence. She received him with great joy. When he 
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"Whai do vou wibh? I 
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had been refreshed with food, he told his mother all 
about his adventure and showed her the lamp, the 
colored fruits, and the wonderful ring on his finger. 
His mother was as ignorant as he of the value of the 
jewels, so they were all put behind the cushions of the 
sofa on which they were sitting. 

When Aladdin awoke the next morning, he was very 
hungry, and asked for some breakfast. ''Alas! my 
child,'' replied his mother, "I have not even a morsel 
of bread to give you. You ate for your supper last 
night the last of the food in the house. Be patient. 
I have a little cotton of my own spinning. I will go 
and sell it and buy something for our dinner." 

"Keep your cotton," said Aladdin. "Give me the 
lamp which I brought yesterday. I will go and sell 
that." 

Aladdin's mother brought the lamp and said : " It is 
very dirty. If I were to clean it, it might sell for more." 

She took some water and a little sand to clean it with. 
As soon as she began to rub the lamp, a hideous Genius 
rose out of the ground before her, and cried, with a voice 
like thunder: "What do you wish? I am ready to 
obey you. I and the other slaves of the lamp will 
obey those who have the lamp in their hands." 

Aladdin's mother was too terrified to speak, but 
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Aladdin, who had seen a similar appearance in the 
cavern, did not lose his presence of mind or his judg- 
ment. Taking the lamp in his hands, he answered, 
in a firm voice, ' ^ I am hungry ; bring me something to 
eat." 

The Genius disappeared ; but in a moment returned 
with a large silver basin, which he carried on his head. 
He had twelve covered silver dishes, with the nicest of 
meats and all other things for an excellent feast. He 
placed them upon the table and quickly vanished. 

When Aladdin's mother recovered from her fright, 
they sat down to their meal, which was better than 
they had ever before eaten. They had never seen such 
splendid dishes. All were of silver, even the drinking 
cups. 

The remains of the feast provided them with food 

for several days, and, when it was gone, Aladdin sold 

the silver dishes, one by one, for their support. In this 

way they lived happily for some years, for Aladdin had 

been sobered by his adventure and behaved with great 

prudence and wisdom. 

— From Arabian Nights, 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 



rivulet 
victory 
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expectant 



quoth 
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natural 
dwelling 



It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar's work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found. 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
'' Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
''Who fell in the great victory. 
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''I find them in the garden, 
For there's many hereabout ; 

And often, when I go to plow, 
The plowshare turns them out ! 

For many thousand men," said he, 

''Were slain in that great victory." 

''Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
While little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
"Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for." 

"It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

"Who put the French to rout; 
• But what they killed each other for 

I could not well make out. 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
"That 'twas a famous victory. 

"My father lived at Blenheim then. 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwellmg to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 
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''With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

''They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

''Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
"Why, 'twas a very wicked thing !" 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
"Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 
"It was a famous victory. 

"And everybody praised the duke 

Who this great fight did win." 
"And what good came of it at last ? '' 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
"Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
"But 'twas a famous victory." — R. Southey. 
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A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS 
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The tales of good St. Nicholas 

Are known in every clime ; 
Told in painting, and in statues, 

And in the poet's rhyme. 
In England's Isle, alone, to-day, 

Four hundred churches stand 
Which bear his name, and keep it well 

Remembered through the land. 

And all the little children 

In England know full well 
This tale of good St. Nicholas, 

Which I am now to tell. 
The sweetest tale, I think, of all 

The tales they tell of him ; 
I never read it but my eyes 

With tears begin to swim. 

There was a heathen king who roved 
About with cruel bands, 
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And waged a fierce and wicked war 

On all the Christian lands. 
And once he took as captive 

A Uttle fair-haired boy, 
A Christian merchant's only son, 

His mother's pride and joy. 

He decked him in apparel gay, 

And said, ''You're just the age 
To serve behind my chair at meat, 

A dainty Christian page." 

Oh, with a sore and aching heart 

The lonely captive child 
Roamed through the palace, big and grand, 

And wept and never smiled. 
And all the heathen jeered at him. 

And called him Christian dog, 
And when the king was angry 

He kicked him like a log. 

One day, just as the cruel king 

Had sat him down to. dine. 
And in his jeweled cup of gold 

The page was pouring wine, 
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The^ little fellow's heart ran o'er 

In tears he could not stay, 
For he remembered suddenly, 

It was the very day 
On which the yearly feast was kept 

Of good St. Nicholas, 
And at his home that very hour 

Were dancing on the grass, 
With music, and with feasting, all 

The children of the town. 

The king looked up, and saw his tears ; 

His face began to frown : 
''How now, thou dog ! thy sniveling tears 

Are running in my cup ; 
'Twas not with these, but with good wine, 

I bade thee fill it up. 

" Why weeps the hound?'' The child replied, 

''I weep, because to-day. 
In name of good St. Nicholas, 

All Christian children play ; 
And all my kindred gather home, 

From greatest unto least. 
And keep to good St. Nicholas, 

A merry banquet feast.'' 
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The heathen king laughed scornfully : 
" If he be saint indeed, 




Thy famous great St. Nicholas, 
Why does he not take heed 

To thee to-day, and bear thee back 
To thy own native land ? 
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Ha ! well I wot, he cannot take 
One slave from out my hand ! " 

Scarce left the boastful words his tongue 

When, with astonished eyes, 
The cruel king a giant form 

Saw swooping from the skies. 
A whirlwind shook the palace walls, 

The doors flew open wide. 
And lo ! the good St. Nicholas 

Came in with mighty stride. 

Right past the guards, as they were not. 

Close to the king's gold chair. 
With striding steps the good Saint came. 

And seizing by the hair 
The frightened little page, he bore 

Him, in a twinkUng, high 
Above the palace topmost roof, 

And vanished in the sky. 

Now at that very hour was spread 

A banquet rich and dear. 
Within the little page's home 

To which, from far and near, 
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The page's mourning parents called 

All poor to come and pray 
With them, to good St. Nicholas, 

Upon his sacred day. 
Thinking, perhaps, that he would heal 

Their anguish and their pain, 
And at poor people's prayers might give 

Their child to them again. 

Now what a sight was there to see, 

When flying through the air. 
The Saint came carrying the boy. 

Still by his curly hair ! 
And set him on his mother's knee, 

Too frightened yet to stand. 
And holding still the king's gold cup 

Fast in his little hand. 

And what glad sounds were these to hear, 

What sobs and joyful cries. 
And calls for good St. Nicholas, 

To come back from the skies ! 
But swift he soared, and only smiled. 

And vanished in the blue ; 
Most likely he was hurrying 

Some other good to do. 
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THE PILGRIM OF A NIGHT 
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In the ancient days of faith the doors of the churches 
used to be opened with the first glimmer of the dawn 
in summer, and long before the moon had set in winter ; 
and many a ditcher and woodcutter and plowman 
on his way to work used to enter and say a short prayer 
before beginning the labor of the long day. 

Now it happened that in Spain there was a farm- 
laborer named Isidore, who went daily to his early 
prayer, whatever the weather might be. His fellow- 
workmen were slothful and careless, and they gibed 
and jeered at his piety, but when they found that their 
mockery had no effect upon him, they spoke spitefully 
of him in the hearing of the master, and accused him 
of wasting in prayer the time which he should have 
given to his work. 

When the farmer heard of this he was displeased, 
and he spoke to Isidore and bade him remember that 
true and faithful service was better than any prayer 
that could be uttered in words. 
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''Master," replied Isidore, "what you say is true, 
but it is also true that no time is ever lost in prayer. 
Those who pray have God to work with them, and 
the plowshare which He guides draws as goodly and 
fruitful a furrow as another." 

This the master could not deny, but he resolved to 
keep a watch on Isidore's comings and goings, and 
early on the morrow he went to the fields. 

In the sharp air of the autumn morning he saw this 
one and that one of his men sullenly following the plow 
behind the oxen, and taking little joy in the work. 
Then, as he passed on to the rising ground, he heard 
a lark caroling gayly in the gray sky, and in the hun- 
dred-acre where Isidore was engaged he saw to his 
amazement not one plow but three turning the hoary 
stubble into ruddy furrows. And one plow was drawn 
by oxen and guided by Isidore, but the two others were 
drawn and guided by Angels of heaven. 

When next the master spoke to Isidore it was not to 
reproach him, but to beg that he might be remembered 
in his prayers. 

Now the one great longing of Isidore's life was to 
visit that hallowed and happy country beyond the 
sea in which our Lord Uved and died for us. He 
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longed to gaze on the fields in which the shepherds 
heard the song of the Angels, and to know each spot 
named in the Grospels. All that he could save from 
his earnings Isidore hoarded up, so that one day, before 
he was old, he might set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. It took many years to swell the leather bag in 
which he kept his treasure ; and each coin told of some 
pleasure, or comfort, or necessary, which he had denied 
himself. 

Now, when at length the bag was grown heavy, and 
it began to appear not impossible that he might yet 
have his heart's desire, there came to his door an aged 
pilgrim with staff and scallop-shell, who craved food 
and shelter for the night. Isidore bade him welcome, 
and gave him such homely fare as he might, — bread 
and apples and cheese and thin wine, — and satisfied 
his hunger and thirst. 

Long they talked together of the holy places g,nd of 
the joy of treading the sacred dust that had borne the 
marks of the feet of Christ. Then the pilgrim spoke 
of the long and weary journey he had yet to go, begging 
his way from village to village (for his scrip was empty) 
till he could prevail on some good mariner to give him 
ship-room and carry him to the green isle of home, far 
away on the edge of sunset. Thinking of those whom 
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he had left and who might be dead before he could 
return, the pilgrim wept, and his tears so moved the 
heart of Isidore that he brought forth his treasure and 
said: 

''This have I saved in the great hope that one day I 
might set eyes on what thou hast beheld, and sit on 
the shores of the Lake of Galilee, and gaze on the hill 
of Calvary. But thy need is very great. Take it, and 
hasten home (ere they be dead) to those who love thee 
and look for thy coming; and if thou findest them 
alive bid them pray for me." 

And when they had prayed together, Isidore and the 
pilgrim lay down to sleep. 

In the first sweet hours of the restful night Isidore 
became aware that he was walking among strange fields 
on a hillside, and on the top of a hill some distance 
away there were the white walls and low flat-roofed 
houses of a little town ; and some one was speaking to 
him and saying, "These are the fields in which the 
Shepherds watched, and that rocky pathway leads up 
the slope to Bethlehem.'' 

At the sound of the voice Isidore hastily looked 
round, and behind him was the pilgrim, and yet he 
knew that it was not truly the pilgrim, but an Angel 
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disguised in pilgrim's weeds. And when he would have 
fallen at the AngePs feet, the Angel stopped him and 
said, '' Be not afraid ; I have been sent to show thee all 
the holy places that thy heart has longed to see." 

On valley and hill and field and stream there now 
shone so clear and wonderful a light that, even a long 
way off, the very flowers by the roadside were distinctly 
visible. Without effort and without weariness Isidore 
glided from place to place as though it were a dream. 
And I cannot tell the half of what he saw, for the Angel 
took him to the village where Jesus was a little child, 
which is called Nazareth, 'Hhe flower- village " ; and 
he showed him the River Jordan flowing through 
dark green woods, and Hermon the high mountain, 
glittering with snow (and the snow of that mountain 
is exceeding old), and the blue Lake of Gennesareth, 
with its fishing-craft, and the busy town of Capernaum 
on the great road to Damascus, and Nain, wherie Jesus 
watched the little children playing in the market-place, 
and the wilderness where He was with the wild beasts, 
and Bethany, where Lazarus lived and died and was 
brought to life again (and in the fields of Bethany 
Isidore gathered a bunch of wild flowers), and Jerusa- 
lem the holy city, and Gethsemane with its aged silver- 
gray oHve trees, and the hill of Calvary, and the new 
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tomb in the white rock among the myrtles and rose- 
trees in the garden. 

There was no place that Isidore had desired to see 
that was denied to him. And in all these places he saw 
the children's children of the children of those who had 
looked on the face of the Saviour — men and women 
and little ones — going to and fro in strangely colored 
clothing, in the manner of those who had sat down on 
the green grass and been fed with bread and fishes. 
And at the thought of this Isidore wept. 

''Why dost thou weep?'' the Angel asked. 

''I weep that I was not alive to look on the face of the 
Lord." 

Then suddenly, as though it were a dream, they were 
on the seashore, and it was morning. And Isidore saw 
on the sparkling sea a fisher-ship drifting a little way 
from the shore, but there was no one in it ; and on the 
shore a boat was aground ; and, half on the sand and 
half in the wash of the sea, there were swaths of brown 
nets filled with a hundred great fishes which flounced 
and glittered in the sun ; and on the sand there was a 
coal fire with fish broiling on it, and on one side of the 
fire seven men — one of them kneeling and shivering 
in his drenched fisher's coat — and on the other side 
of the fire a benign and majestic figure, on whom the 
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men were gazing in great joy and awe. And Isidore, 
knowing that this was the Lord, gazed too at Christ 
standing there in the sun. 

And this was what he beheld : a man of lofty stature 
and most grave and beautiful countenance. His eyes 
were blue and very brilliant, his cheeks were slightly 
tinged with red, and his hair was of the ruddy golden 
color of wine. From the top of his head to his ears it 
was straight and without radiance ; but from his ears 
to his shoulders and down his back it fell in shining 
curls and clusters. 

Again all was suddenly changed, and Isidore and the 
Angel were alone. 

''Thou hast seen," said the Angel; ''give me thy 
hand so that thou shalt not forget.'' 

Isidore stretched out his hand, and the Angel opened 
it, and turning the palm upward, struck it. Isidore 
groaned with the sharp pain of the stroke, and sank 
into unconsciousness. 

When he awoke in the morning the sun was high in 
the heavens, and the pilgrim had departed on his way. 
But the hut was filled with a heavenly fragrance, and 
on his bed Isidore perceived the wild flowers that he had 
plucked in the fields of Bethany — red anemones and 
blue lupins and yellow marigolds, with many others 
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more sweet and lovely than the flowers that grew in 
the fields of Spain. 
''Then surely/' he cried, ''it was not a dream." 
And looking at his hand, he saw that the palm bore 
blue tracings such as one sees on the arms of wanderers 
and seafaring men. These marks, Isidore learned after- 
wards, were the Hebrew letters that spelt the name 
"Jerusalem.'' 

As long as he lived those letters recalled to his mind 
all the marvels that had been shown him. And they 
did more than this, for whenever his eyes fell on them 
he said, "Blessed be the promise of the Lord, the Re- 
deemer of Israel, who hath us in His care for evermore ! " 

— William Canton. 



Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 
And up and down the skies. 
With winged sandals shod. 
The Angels come and go, the messengers of God ! 
Nor, though they fade from us, do they depart — 
It is the childish heart : 
We walk as heretofore, 

Adown their shining ranks, but see them nevermore. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 
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THE MONK FELIX 

Felix odor choir friar 

Augustine splendors humility rapturous 

One morning, all alone, 

Out of his convent of gray stone 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 

His lips moving as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon his breast 

As in a dream of rest. 

Walked the Monk Felix. All about 

The broad, sweet sunshine lay without. 

Filling the summer air ; 

And within the woodlands as he trod. 

The twilight was like the Truce of God 

With worldly woe and care. 

Under him lay the golden moss ; 

And above him the boughs of the hemlock-trees 

Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 

And whispered their benedidtes; 

And from the ground 

Rose an odor sweet and fragrant 

Of the wild flowers and the vagrant 
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Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and round. 

These he heeded not, but pondered 

On the volume in his hand, 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 

Wherein he read of the unseen 

Splendors of God's great town 

In the unknown land ; 

And, with his eyes cast down 

In humility, he said, 

''I believe, God! 

What herein I have read. 

But, alas ! I do not understand !'' 

And lo ! he heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-white bird, that from a cloud 

Dropped down. 

And among the branches brown 

Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud, 

It seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing. 

And the Monk Felix closed his book. 

And long, long 

With rapturous look 
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He listened to the song 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 

Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 

Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 

And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird, 

But strove in vain ; 

For it flew away, away, 

Far over hill and dell. 

And instead of its sweet singing 

He heard the convent bell 

Suddenly in the silence ringing 

For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

In the convent there was a change ! 
He looked for each well-known face, 
But the faces were new and strange ; 
New figures sat in the oaken stalls, 
New voices chanted in the choir ; 
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Yet the place was the same placQ, 

The same dusky walls 

Of cold, gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and spire. 

A stranger and alone 
Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 
''Forty years," said a Friar, 
"Have I been Prior 
Of this convent in the wood, 
But for that space 
• Never have I beheld thy face ! '^ 

The heart of the Monk Felix fell : 

And he answered, with submissive tone, 

''This morning, after the hour of Prime, 

I left my cell. 

And wandered forth alone. 

Listening all the time 

To the melodious singing 

Of a beautiful white bird. 

Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ringing 

Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if I dreamed ; 
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For what to me had seemed 

Moments only, had been hours!'' 

''Years !'' said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 

From a bench of oak 

Fastened against the wall ; ^- 

He was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 

Had he been there, 

Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest and humblest of His creatures. 

He remembered well the features 

Of Felix, and he said. 

Speaking distinct and slow : 

''One hundred years ago. 

When I was a novice in this place, 

There was here a monk, full of God's grace, 

Who bore the name 

Of Fehx, and this man must be the same." 

And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 

A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 
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In brass and wild-boar's hide, 

Wherein were written down 

The names of all who had died 

In the convent, since it was edified. 

And there they found. 

Just as the old monk had said, 

That on a certain day and date. 

One hundred years before. 

Had gone forth from the convent gate 

The Monk Felix, and never more 

Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the dead ! 

And they knew, at last. 

That, such had been the power 

Of that celestial and immortal song, 

A hundred years had passed. 

And had not seemed so long 

As a single hour ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 



Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

— Longfellow. 
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RAPHAEL OF URBINO 



phjrsical admiration torrent Urbino 

brilliancy inferior fresco Apennines 

Raphael of Urbino is called the prince of painters. 
And a true prince he was in physical beauty, in gra- 
ciousness of manner, in kindness of soul, and in power 
to command the love and admiration of all people with 
whom he came in contact. 

It would almost seem that the gentleness of St. 
Francis himself had fallen upon him, for Raphael, too, 
was born among the Apennines near the old town of 
Assisi. The rugged mountains still rise hill upon hill 
to the distant blue sky. Assisi, almost deserted, may 
still be visited, and you may stand in the very house 
where Raphael was born. You will find it on a steep 
hillside in the little town of Urbino. 

Urbino is built upon a jutting mountain cliff beneath 
which is a rushing torrent. In the far distance one 
may see on a clear day the blue Mediterranean. Urbino 
was once a prosperous town over which a powerful duke 
ruled, but now it is a quaint village whose one treasure 
is the house on the steep hillside. 
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RaphaePs father was Giovanni Santi, a painter of 
some ability. His mother was the daughter of a rich 
merchant. Raphael was born April 6, 1483. 

No shadow fell across the path of the child until he 
was eight years of age. Then a great sorrow befell him. 
His mother died. His father, anxious that the child 
should not miss a mother's care, married again. His 
stepmother treated him with all tenderness, and thus 
the child grew strong and beautiful in the bright ItaUan 
sunshine and the loving atmosphere of home. 

He had few companions besides his father and 
mother. He played much in his father's studio, and 
like Angelo learned in * babyhood to use the tools of 
art which later would bring him renown. 

In 1494, while the boy was still young, his second 
misfortune came. His father died. Raphael was left 
under the guardianship of his stepmother and his 
father's brother, a priest. 

For a time nothing was done toward his further 
education. But an uncle who seemed to reaUze that 
the lad had unusual genius for painting at last gained 
permission to send him away to a master. He was 
placed under the instruction of Perugino, who, it is 
said, remarked, ''Let him be my pupil; he will soon be 
my master." 
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Raphael remained in the studio of Perugino at 
Perugia nearly nine years. Other students were with 
him who afterwards became great artists. 

A master like Perugino would often receive many 
orders for pictures or frescoes which he could not exe- 
cute alone. So the less important work would be left 
to students.. This not only aided the artist, but it 
made it possible for students to show their power. 
If a young man had unusual talent, he was sure to seize 
this opportunity to show his abiUty and attract the 
master's attention. Raphael's earliest work was done 
to assist Perugino. 

After the death of Perugino, Raphael returned for a 
time to Urbino. Here he painted for the reigning duke 
St. George slaying the Dragon and St. Michael attack- 
ing Satan. Both of these pictures are now in the 
Louvre gallery at Paris. 

But Raphael wanted especially to see the pictures 
of Angelo and Leonardo, whose fame had spread to 
the most remote valleys of the rugged Apennines. 
So with a letter of introduction to the ruler of Flor- 
ence, Raphael in 1504 started upon his travels. His 
letter, he knew, would insure him a welcome in Flor- 
ence at least. 

As he walked through the streets of this beautiful 
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city he felt like a fairy prince in a land of magic. 
Now he stood beneath the bell tower which Giotto had 
designed, now he passed the wonderful bronze gates 
which Ghiberti had cast, and now he studied the pic- 
tures of Leonardo or Angelo which were in all the 
brilliancy of fresh color. 

New ideas crowded upon him, new inspiration roused 
him. He was sure he could do more, much morie, than 
he had ever dreamed of doing before. Eagerly he be- 
gan to paint, and within a few months three Madonnas 
were marked with his name. A fresco painting of the 
Last Supper; which was probably executed by him 
this same year, was discovered on the wall of a con- 
vent dining room in 1845. 

He had been gone not quite a year when he returned 
to Urbino to complete some work which he had before 
undertaken. The influence of Florence was seen at 
once in both color and form. He was a finer artist. 

All that northern Italy could offer, Raphael had now 
seen. But the art of Rome excelled the art of Flor- 
ence. Angelo was at that very time hard at work 
upon the ceiling frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. Leo- 
nardo in Milan had amazed Italy and the world by his 
Last Supper. He, too, was soon to be in Rome. 
Hither, in 1506. Raphael went. 
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A young man of handsome, courtly appearancg and 
gracious manners, with many friends and no enemies, 
fortune truly favored him! The Pope received him 
gladly and soon commissioned him to decorate the hall 
of the Vatican. 

Two of the greatest artists of any age were now work- 
ing almost side by side, Michael Angelo and Raphael 
of Urbino. Often one or the other would stand by his 
rival and watch his brush. Yet neither ever spoke. 
Each admired the other and each was known to defend 
the other under the attacks of inferior artists. 

II 

steadily influence devout favorite 

probably festival sleeves conception 

Raphael worked steadily in the Vatican hall. Per- 
haps the most pleasing of these frescoes is the one which 
shows the Church in heaven and the Church on earth. 

The fresco is divided into two sections. The upper 
one shows the Almighty Father in the midst of angels. 
Below Him is Christ enthroned, with the Virgin and 
St. John the Baptist. Beneath the throne is the Dove 
of the Holy Spirit. In the lower fresco appear St. 
John, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory. 
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At No. 124 Via Coronari, near the St. Angelo bridge, 
is the four-story house where Raphael lived during his 
first four years in Rome. 

Raphael was admitted in 1514 into the Fraternity of 
the Body of Christ, and his many Madonnas of rare 
beauty were doubtless inspired by his devout spirit. 

During his stay in Rome Raphael set up a studio to 
which many students flocked. They loved him both 
as friend and master, and he was untiring in his efforts 
to instruct and inspire them. 

He was commissioned by the Pope with the task of 
making certain decorations for the Sistine Chapel. 
They were to take the form of tapestries with which 
the chapel would be adorned on great festival occasions. 
There were ten of these, all telling some Bible story in 
the life of Christ or one of His immediate followers. 

The last of the series is the Coronation of the Virgin. 
It shows Christ on his throne crowning the Madonna. 
The Father and the Holy Spirit are seen above and 
St. Jerome and St. John the Baptist below. 

As yet nothing has been said of the painting by 
which the name of Raphael is best known, the Sistine 
Madonna. It was painted in 1518 for the Benedictine 
Monastery of San Sisto at Piacenza. In 1754 it was 
purchased by Augustus III, Elector of Saxony, for 
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forty thousand dollars. It was received in Dresden 
with great rejoicing, and the throne of Saxony was 
moved to give it a suitable place. It is now in the 
Dresden gallery. 

Another favorite is the Madonna of the Chair. This 
shows the Madonna, seated, holding the child. ''The 
dress of the mother is light blue; the mantle about 
her shoulder is green with red and willow-green stripes 
and a gold-embroidered border; her sleeves are red 
faced with gold at the wrists. A grayish-brown veil 
with reddish-brown stripes is wound around her head. 
The child's dress is orange colored; the back of the 
chair is red." Such is the description given by 
Grimm. 

At the time of his death Raphael was putting forth 
every effort to finish his noble conception of the Trans- 
figuration. It is now, as he left it, in the Vatican. 

On the night of Good Friday, April 6, 1520, at the 
age of thirty-seven, Raphael died. In his beautiful 
home, where the people of Rome might do him honor, 
the unfinished Transfiguration beside him, in the midst 
of lighted tapers, he lay in state until the body was 
carried to the Pantheon. In the procession also was 
carried the great picture. 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 

Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 

Lead Thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

Lead Thou me on ! 
Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor pray'd that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 

Lead Thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on. 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the mom those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

— Cardinal NEWMi*N. 
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PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among robbers, who also stripped him: and 
having woimded him went away leaving him half 
dead. 

And it chanced that a certain priest went down the 
same way: and seeing him, passed by. 

In like manner also a Levite, when he was near 
the place and saw him, passed by. 

But a certain Samaritan being on his journey, came 
near him: and seeing him was moved with com- 
passion. 

And going up to him, bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine: and setting him upon his own beast 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 

And the next day he took out two pence, and gave 
to the host, and said : Take care of him : and whatso- 
ever thou shalt spend over and above, I at my return 
will repay thee. 

Which of these three in thy opinion was neighbor 
to hirii that fell among the robbers? 

^Lukex. 30-36. 
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CONNOR MAC-NESSA — AN IRISH LEGEND 
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Loud roared the din of battle, fierce, 

Bloody and wild, 
With Ulster men and Connaught men 

The field was piled. 
Connor Mac-Nessa, Ulster's King, 

In the mad fray 
Wounded to death and well-nigh spent 

And dying lay. 

A Druid came with healing balm 

Of herb and leaf. 
He poured it in the gaping wound. 

To give rehef ; 
The wound was healed, ''Yet," said the leech, 

''Beware, my Liege ! 
Of war's alarm or battle fray, 

Sally or siege ; 

"No more o'er mere and fen with thee, 
Oh ! noble king. 
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Brave Knight and Lady fair will strive 

For bittern's wing ; 
No more thou'lt ride thy prancing steed 

After the doe, 
No more thou'lt tilt at tourney brave 

'Gainst gallant foe ; 



''For thee the fireside's tranquil calm, . 

Lest sudden rift 
Of wound break forth and cause thy death 

In anguish swift!" 
Quiet and calm, in war or peace, 

No more to roam, 
Connor Mac-Nessa, Ulster's King, 

Abode at home. 



One day, when woods were green and fair, 

And hearts were light, 
Swiftly the gleaming mid-day sun 

Grew dark as night ; 
Black portents unto Erin fair 

It seemed to bring. 
''What means this, mighty Druid?" asked 

The anxious king. 
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''Far, far away, across the sea,'' 

The Druid said, 
'' Jesu, the Christ, upon a cross 

Bends low His head. 
Their King upon the shameful tree, 

With mocking cry, 
And scornful gibe, the cruel Jews 

Now crucify.'' 

King Connor cried, ''What crime had this 

Man done, I pray?" 
''But to be good were crime enough 

For such as they, 
My King," the answer came. "He was 

To death enticed, 
Then broke His tender, loving heart, 

This fair, white Christ!" 

A generous flush o'erspread his cheek, 

Mac-Nessa sprang 
Quick to his feet ; his quivering voice 

In anger rang. 
" Ah ! wicked deed ! Ah ! poor, white Christ ! 

They murder Thee ! 
Why didst thou not unto the King 

Of Erin flee ? 
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"Thy battles he would fight to death, 

Poor, guiltless One, 
Ulster's great chieftain ne'er could see 

Injustice done!'' 
Then dashed he from the hall and seized 

With vigorous hand 
His keen and sharp-edged clevy — 

A wondrous brand ! 

Under the turquoise sky, upon 

The emerald turf, 
His anger raged like foaming crest 

Of frothy surf. 
He hacked and hewed the giant trees 

With his keen sword. 
"Thus would I slay Thy foes, poor Christ, 

Witl;^ blood out-poured !" 

Then quickly his forgotten wound 

Sprung gaping wide. 
He reeled and fell : " I go to Thee, 

Oh! Christ!" he sighed, 
For the King Christ he loved unseen, 

With flowers bespread, 
Connor Mac-Nessa, Ulster's King 

Lay cold and dead ! — M. F. N.-R. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF BLESSED JOHN FISHER 
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It was very late in the night when the sentence was 
pronounced, and the prisoner was asleep. The lieu- 
tenant was unwilling to disturb his rest for that time, 
and so did not awaken him, but in the morning before 
five of the clock he came to him in his chamber in the 
Bell Tower, and found him yet asleep in his bed. 

He awakened the good father, and explained that 
he was come to him on a message from the king. Then, 
with some persuasion, he said that he should remember 
himself to be an old man, and that he could not expect 
by course of nature to live much longer. Finally he 
informed him that he was come to signify unto him that 
the king's pleasure was he should suffer death that 
forenoon. 

** WelV answered this blessed father, '^if this be your 
errand, you bring me no great news. I have long ex- 
pected this message. And I most humbly thank the 
king's majesty that it has pleased him to rid me from 
all this worldly business, and I thank you also for your 
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tidings. But I pray you, Mr. Lieutenant, when is 
mine hour that I must go hence?'' 

'^Your hour,'' said the lieutenant, ^'must be nine of 
the clock." 

'^And what hour is it now?" said he. 

^'It is now about five," said the lieutenant. 

^* Well, then," said he, '^let me by your patience sleep 
an hour or two, for I have slept very little this night. 
My rest has been very much broken, not for any fear 
of death, I thank God, but by reason of my great in- 
firmity and weakness." 

^'The king's further pleasure is," said the lieutenant, 
'Hhat you should not talk much. Especially you must 
not say anything touching his majesty, whereby the 
people should have any cause to think ill of him or 
of his proceedings." 

'^For that," said the father, ^^you shall see me order 
myself well. For, by God's grace, neither the king, 
nor any man else, shall have occasion to mislike my 
words." 

The lieutenant then departed from him, and so the 
prisoner, falling again to rest, slept soundly two hours 
and more. 

After he was waked again he called to his man to 
help him up. Then he commanded him to take away 
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the shirt of hair (which he was accustomed to wear on 
his back) and to convey it secretly out of the house. 
Then he bade him bring a clean white shirt, and all 
the best apparel he had, as cleanly bright as possible. 

While he was dressing himself, he appeared to have 
more curiosity and care for the fine and cleanly wear- 
ing of his apparel that day than had ever been his wont 
before. His man asked him what this sudden change 
meant, since he must know well enough that he must 
put off all again within two hours and lose it. 

''What of that?" said the father. ''Dost thou not 
mark that this is our wedding day, and that it is nec- 
essary for us to use more cleanliness for solemnity of 
the marriage?" 

About nine of the clock the lieutenant came again to 
his prison. Finding him almost ready, he said that 
he was now come for him. 

"I will wait upon you straight," said the father, "as 
fast as this thin body of mine will give me leave." 
Then he turned to his man and said, "Reach me my 
fur cape to put about my neck." 

"Oh, my lord," said the lieutenant, "why need you 
be so careful for your health for this little while? 
Your lordship knoweth that it is not much above an 
hour." 
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^'I think no otherwise/' said this blessed father. 
''But in the meantime I will keep myself as well as 
I can, till the very time of my execution . I have, I 
thank our Lord, a very good desire and willing mind 
to die at this present time, and so trust of His infinite 
mercy and goodness He will continue this desire. 
Nevertheless, I will not willingly hinder my health 
for one minute of an hour. Indeed, I will prolong the 
same as long as I can by such reasonable ways and 
means as Almighty God hath provided for me." 

Then, taking a little book in his hand, which was a 
New Testament lying by him, he made a cross on his 
forehead and went out of his prison door with the 
lieutenant. He was so weak that he was scarce able 
to go down the stairs, and at the stairs-foot he was 
taken up in a chair between two of the lieutenant's 
men. These carried him to the Tower gate to be 
delivered to the sheriffs of London for execution. 

When they were come to the farthest wall of the 
Tower, they rested there with him a space; and an 
officer was sent on before to know in what readiness 
the sheriffs were to receive him. As they- were resting 
here, the father rose out of his chair, and stood on his 
feet, leaning his shoulder to the wall. Then, lifting his 
eyes towards heaven, he opened his little book in his 
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hand, and said, '^0 Lord, this is the last time that ever 
I shall open this book ; let some comfortable place now 
chance unto me whereby I thy poor servant may glorify 
Thee in this my last hour." 

Then he opened the book, and the first thing that 
came to his sight were these words : * ' This is life ever- 
lasting, that they may know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. I have 
glorified Thee upon earth, I have finished the work 
Thou gavest me to do." Having read these words, he 
shut the book together and said, ''Here is even learn- 
ing enough for me to my life's end." 

The sheriff was now ready for him. So he was taken 
up again by certain of the sheriff's men, and, guarded 
by many armed men, he was carried to the scaffold on 
Tower Hill, otherwise called East Smithfield. He 
was seen to be praying all the way, and pondering 
upon the words that he had read. 

When he was come to the foot of the scaffold, they 
that carried him offered to help him up the stairs ; but 
he said, ''Nay, masters, since I have come so far let 
me alone, and you shall see me shift for myself well 
enough." So he went up the stairs without any help, 
so lively that it was a marvel to them that knew before 
of his weakness. As he was mounting up the stairs, 
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the southeast sun shined very bright in his face. Ob- 
serving this, he said to himself these words, lifting up 
his hands, ^^Come ye to Him and be enlightened; and 
your faces shall not be confounded/' 

By the time he was on the scaffold, it was about ten 
of the clock. The executioner, being ready to do his 
office, kneeled down to him (as the fashion is) and 
asked his forgiveness. 

''I forgive thee,'' said the father, ''with all my heart, 
and I trust thou shalt see me overcome this storm 
lustily." 

Then was his gown and fur cape taken frou^ him, and 
he stood in his doublet and hose, in sight of. all the 
people. There was to be seen a long, lean, and slender 
body, having on it little other substance besides the 
skin and bones. Indeed, so thin and emaciated was 
he that those who beheld him marveled much to see 
a living man so far consumed. Therefore, it appeared 
monstrous that the king could be so cruel as to put 
such a man to death as he was, even though he had 
been a real offender against the law. 

If he had been in the Turk's dominion, and there 
found guilty of some great offense, yet methinks the 
Turk would never have put him to death being already 
so near death. For it is an horrible and exceeding 
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cruelty to kill that thing which is presently dying, 

except it be for pity's sake to rid it from longer pain. 

Therefore, it may be thought that the cruelty and hard 

heart of King Henry in this point passed all the Turks 

and tyrants that ever have been heard or read of. 

After speaking a few words the father kneeled down 

on his knees and said certain prayers. Then came the 

executioner and bound a handkerchief about his eyes. 

This holy father, lifting up his hands and heart to 

heaven, said a few other prayers, which were not long 

but fervent and devout, which being ended, he laid his 

holy head down over the midst of a Uttle block. . . . 

And so, his immortal soul mounted to the blissful joys 

of Heaven. 

— The Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C. SS. R. 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOWWORM 

appetite eagerly harangued minstrelsy 

eloquent abhor oration approbation 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
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Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glowworm by his spark ; 
So, stooping from the hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 
''Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
''As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the selfsame Power divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer* the night.'/ 

The songster heard this short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation. 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found ai supper somewhere else. 

— William Cowper. 
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LUCY'S ROSARY 

I love to see her well-worn beads 

Slip through her tender hand ; 
They fall like rich enchanted seeds * 

Cast in a fruitful land. 

From each, small bead full silently 

A floweret fair doth grow — 
A winsome thing with soft bright eye, 

Yet strong in grace, 1 know. 

Wild winds may rave and storms may shout, 

Her blossoms will not fall ; 
The angels gird them round about 

With hedgerows thick and tall. 

The Blessed Mary smiles on them, 

Just as, in days of yore, 
Shfe smiled w*hen in old Bethlehem 

Her little Babe she bore. 

And saints adown the golden stair 

With noiseless steps oft creep, 
To tend these shining flowers of prayer, 

When Lucy is asleep. 
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When autumn dies, these radiant flowers 

Shall safe transplanted be, 
To bloom in Eden's greenest bowers 

For all eternity. 

Before the Godhead they shall raise 

Their perfumes pure and sweet, 

And bloom in silent hymns of praise 

At Lady Mary's feet. 

— J. R. Marre. 
From The Ave Maria, 



THE TAXGATHERER 

''And pray, who are you?'' 
Said the violet blue 

To the Bee, with surprise 

At his wonderful size, 
In her eyeglass of dew. 

''I, madam," quoth he, 
''Am a publican Bee, 

Collecting the tax 

Of honey and wax. 

Have you nothing for me?" 

— Rev. John B. Tabs. 

CATH. FOURTH HEADER — 15 
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THE FIRST CRUSADE 
I. Causes of the Crusades 

Mecca inhabitants shrewd apostles 

Medina increased conquered crusades 

Mohammed idolatry zealous hermit 

About six himdred years after the birth of Christ, 
a child named Mohammed was born in the city of 
Mecca in Arabia. The father of Mohammed died when 
the child was still a babe, and his mother was very 
poor. During his boyhood he earned a scanty living 
by tending the flocks of his neighbors, and much of 
his time was spent in the desert. 

Even when young, Mohammed seemed to be religious. 
He often went to a cave a few miles from Mecca, and 
stayed there alone for days at a time. He claimed that 
he had visions in which the angel Gabriel came down 
to him, and told him many things which he should tell 
the people of Arabia. When he was forty years old, 
he went forth to preach, saying that he was the prophet 
of God. 

At the end of three years he had forty followers. The 
people of Mecca, however, did not believe him to be a 
prophet. They were for the most part idolaters, and 
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as Mohammed preached against idolatry, they finally 
drove him from the city. 

He and his followers then went to the city of Medina. 
The inhabitants of that city received them kindly, and 
Mohammed was able to raise an army with which to 
overcome his enemies. 

Mohammed was a very shrewd man, and among 
other things he was careful to teach his followers that 
the hour of each man's death was fixed. Hence one 
was as safe in battle as at home. This beUef, of course,, 
helped his soldiers to fight bravely. 

The number of Mohammed's followers now increased 
very fast; and ten years after his flight to Medina, 
he returned to Mecca at the head of forty thousand 
pilgrims. Soon all Arabia was converted to his faith^ 
and idolatry was no longer known in Mecca. 

After Mohammed's death, his followers formed the 
plan of converting the whole world by means of the 
sword. In course of time their armies overran Persia,. 
Egypt, and northern Africa. They also entered Spain, 
and having established themselves there, they hoped 
to conquer the whole of Europe. 

Soon the Moslems, as the followers of Mohammed 
were called, took possession of Palestine and of Jeru- 
salem, where was the sacred tomb of our Saviour. 
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After the earliest churches had been estabUshed by 
the apostles of Christ, it had been the custom of Chris- 
tians to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem to see the tomb 
of our Saviour. Each pilgrim carried a palm branch 
and wore a cockleshell in his hat. The branch was the 
token of victory; the shell a sign that the sea had been 
crossed. After the Moslems had gained possession of 
the Holy L.and, as 
Palestine is often 
called, the pilgrims 
often suffered 
much from perse- 
cution. Then, too, 
they were required 
to pay a large sum 
for permission to 
visit the tomb and 
other sacred 
places. 

It was to free 
the pilgrims, who 
came from Europe, 
from this persecu- 
tion that the crusades, or holy wars, were under- 
taken. These crusades were begun through the efforts 
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of one zealous man, a priest commonly known as 
'Teter the Hermit/' 

II. Peter the Hermit 

pilgrimage exposure admittance enthusiasm 
resurrection sanction earnestly separated 
cardinals council military Constantinople 

Peter the Hermit was born in France. He was in 
turn a soldier, a priest, and a hermit. At length he 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. On reaching 
Jerusalem, he saw with such sadness the wrongs suffered 
by the Christians that he said in his heart, ''I will 
rescue the tomb of our Lord from the heathen." 

During his stay in the Holy City, he went often to 
the Church of the Resurrection. One day he beheld 
in a vision the Lord, who directed him to go forth and 
do his work. He at once returned to Europe. His 
plan was to raise a great army and with it drive the 
Moslems from the Holy Land. But he must first 
obtain the consent and aid of Pope Urban II. 

So he traveled to Rome and was permitted to tell 
the Pope his plan. What a picture they made ! The 
Pope sat in state clothed in rich robes. His cardinals 
and attendants were around him. Before him stood 
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the pilgrim, his face tanned with exposure and his 
clothes all travel-stained, telling of the grievous wrongs - 
suffered by the Christians in Jerusalem. No wonder 
Pope Urban wept. The Pope gave his sanction to Peter 




to preach throughout Europe, urging the people to 
go and rescue the blessed tomb. 

Peter, light of heart but strong of purpose, started 
forth in the year 1094. He was clad in a woolen gar- 
ment over which he wore a coarse brown mantle. His 
feet and head he left bare. He was a small man, and 
if you had seen him, you would not have called him 
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fine looking. Still, he was never refused admittance 
into the presence of prince or king. 

The poor loved him for his gentleness, and the rich 
loaded him with gifts. These, however, he never kept 
for himself, but gave to those who were in need. 

At Clermont, in November, 1095, the Pope held a 
council of all the cardinals, bishops, and priests who 
stood high in the Church. He told them what Peter 
meant to do, asking them to render him aid. So 
earnestly did he speak, that when he had finished, they 
all shouted together, " God wills it ! God wills it ! '^ 

^^Then," said Pope Urban, ^4et the army of the Lord 
when it rushes upon its enemies shout that cry, 'God 
wills 'it.''' 

He commanded all who should take up arms in the 
cause to wear on the shoulder a cross, reminding them 
that Christ had said, ''He that does not take up his 
cross and follow me is not worthy of me." This is why 
the wars were called the Crusades, for the word "cru- 
sade" means literally "the taking of the cross." 

A great army was soon assembled and ready to march. 
All the men were eager and wild with enthusiasm, but 
most of them had never had any military training. 
How would they succeed in that long and toilsome 
journey across sea and land to Palestine? 
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They soon began to meet with trouble. In their 
haste, they had not provided nearly enough food for 
themselves. When that gave out, they began to take 
whatever they needed from the people along the way. 
In Hungary they did much harm to towns and farms. 
This made the inhabitants very angry, and they came 
out to fight the crusaders. Many of the crusaders were 
killed and the rest were scattered in flight. 

At length Peter was separated from his followers, and 
wandered for some time alone in the forest. Then, 
in order to make his whereabouts known to any who 
•might be in the same forest or near, he blew his horn. 
In answer to his call several companies of his friends 
soon appeared. So with only a small number of those 
who at first started out, Peter at length reached Con- 
stantinople. 

At that time Constantinople was the capital of the 
Roman Empire in the East and its ruler was the Em- 
peror Alexis. The emperor received the crusaders 
kindly. Here Peter the Hermit was rejoined by a 
large force of his followers who had been separated 
from him during the march. 

After leaving Constantinople, the crusaders entered 
the land of the Turks, through which they must march 
before reaching the Holy Land. A terrible battle was 
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soon fought with the Moslems, and most of the cru- 
saders perished. Peter now saw that with the few 
men who were left he could do nothing; he therefore 
decided to find a place of security among the mountains 
and wait there until aid should come. There we shall 
leave him for a time. 
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When Pope Urban II called the council of Clermont, 
and so many men of all ranks stitched upon their 
shoulders the cross of red silk, the Age of Chivalry in 
Europe had already begun. The word ^'chivalry" is 
from a French word which means rider of a horse. 
So, when we speak of the Age of Chivalry, we picture 
to ourselves knights riding their horses and engaging 
in real or mock battles. 

The mock battles were called jousts or tournaments, 
and they were the chief amusement of the time. Noble 
lords and beautiful ladies were present arid watched 
the contest from raised seats as we now watch ball 
games. The real battles had many causes. Some- 
times one prince would quarrel with a neighboring; 
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prince and settle the dispute by war. Sometimes a 
body of knights would go forth to revenge a wrong. 
Sometimes a king would call upon 
his knights to go with him to con- 
qufr some neighboring country. 
The kniglits were therefore always 
ready for war. 
Every boy, if he were the son 
'i (if 11 noble at about the age of 
seven was sent to the 
castle or court of some 
pimce or king, as a page. 
Here he was taught 
modesty and obedi- 
ence, hunting, riding, 
archery, ' and the 
hurling of the lance. 
When he had be- 
come skillful in these 
he might bear the 
shield of his master. 
He was then a squire. He must know no fear, and 
must not boast of his own deeds. He must defend the 
weak and be ever courteous to ladies. At feasts he 
must carve the meats and wait upon the guests. 
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When he reached the age of twenty-one, the squire 
might be made a knight. This was often a very pretty 
ceremony. The squire would come before his lord and 
a great party of nobles, dressed in armor, except the 
helmet, sword, and spurs. 

Several nobles would offer themselves as sponsors, 
declaring that they were sure he would prove himself 
noble and brave. Then the squire was struck lightly 
on the shoulders with the sword of his master. At the 
same time his master repeated these words, ''I dub 
thee knight in the name of God and St. Michael; be 
faithful, bold, and fortunate.'' The knight then went 
forth to do some deed by which to ''win his spurs.'' 

Sometimes, before being knighted, the young squire 
was left in the chapel of the castle all night. Here he 
guarded his armor, and by devout and continuous 
prayer invoked the blessing of God upon himself and 
whatever cause he should undertake. 

Urged by the preaching of Peter the Hermit and the 
encouragement of Pope Urban, the knights of Western 
Europe took up the cause of the crusades. Soon after 
the departure of Peter with his untrained host of 
followers, a gallant army, led by two famous knights, 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Tancred, an Italian knight, 
began its march to the Holy Land. 
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Peter at last succeeded in joining them with the few 
men who were left with him, and together they ad- 
vanced to JerusE^lem. 

IV. Godfrey of Bouillon 

material scarcity missiles recognized 

exhaust devices signals Saracens 

Many are the tales that are told of the knightly 
leaders in this first crusade, and many were their 
adventures. It was on the 29th of May, 1099, that the 
Christian army first came into full view of the Holy 
City. Filled with new zeal at the sight, every man 
shouted, 'at is the will of God.'' 

The city, however, had been fortified in every 
possible way, and Godfrey, who was in command, 
knew it would be a hard task to mount the high walls. 
He was certain that battering-rams would be necessary 
to break down the walls, but how were they to obtain 
the material to make them? The barren country 
around afforded nothing of which they could make use. 
To transport the timber from a distance would exhaust 
both men and horses which were already suffering 
from scarcity of water and food. 

At last news came that a fleet had arrived from 
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Genoa with siege machines and supplies. The cru- 
saders hastened to the nearest seaport, but found that 
their enemies had been before them and destroyed 
the fleet. Still they were able to pick up much of the 
material and many of the instruments used in the 
making of the machines. Some of the Genoese who 
were skilled in handicraft put together a few wooden 
towers and other devices which were of great use in 
surmounting and breaking down the walls. Bridges 
were also thrown out, over the walls, by which the 
soldiers could pass into the city. 

On Thursday morning, July 14, 1099, the crusaders 
made the first attack with their wooden towers. The 
Saracens, as the Mohammedans were called by the 
crusaders, met them with missiles of all sorts, which 
they threw upon them. The crusaders soon made a 
breach in the wall, but still could not enter the city. 

Early the next morning the attack was renewed. 
A procession of priests was formed and moved about 
through the throng, encouraging the knights. A pigeon 
was captured, and under its wing a note was found 
telling the Saracen commander that help was at hand. 
This stirred the Christians to still fiercer attack. 

Suddenly there appeared to the host a horseman 
clothed in white. The crusaders at once recognized 
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the vision of St. George. "St. George has come to 
our assistance," Godfrey exclaimed. "He signals to 
enter the Holy City." 

Again arose the cry, "God wills it! God wills it!" 




Godfrey commanded the attack to be renewed. The 
hay which the Saracens had heaped up against the 
walls to deaden the shock of the battering-rams was 
set on fire. The Saracens, stifled by the smoke, leaped 
from the walls. Then the tower bridges were let fall, 
and soon Godfrey and other knights forced their way 
into the city. 
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After the capture of the Holy City, Godfrey was 
chosen king of Jerusalem, or Defender of the Faith. 
But he lived only about a year to enjoy that high 
distinction. 

V. Tancred 

patrolled cautiously finally renowned 

endurance Antioch endeared approached 

Tancred was known among his followers for his un- 
selfishness. He seemed never to become weary. If a 
comrade complained of a duty, he himself would per- 
form it. He patrolled walls at night, fought by day, 
and by his own endurance of labor and hard fare 
sought to set an example for his men. 

One night, when he was standing guard with only 
his squire as companion, he was attacked by three 
armed Saracens on horseback. They came upon him 
quickly, thinking, of course, that they could easily 
overcome him. They did not know that the blade of 
this renowned warrior could cleave their heavy armor 
as if it were cloth. 

On came the first horseman and down came Tan- 
cred's sword. The Saracen fell. The next, who had 
seen the first one fall, waited for the third. Very 
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cautiously they approached side by side, but they 
soon fared the same as their companion. 

It was Tancred who took possession of Bethlehem. 
He was made ruler over that part of the Holy Land, 
but hearing that Antioch was threatened by the Sara- 
cens, he went to its relief. For three years he held it 
against the unbelievers. 

Tancred's cousin, Bohemond, who was the rightful 
ruler of Antioch, was held as prisoner by the Saracen 
commander; but finally Tancred succeeded in setting 
his cousin free. He at once gave up to his cousin the 
entire rule, although he had so endeared himself to the 
people that they besought him to remain. 

A battle wound was the cause of Tancred's death. 
He met his fate bravely, and died with the purpose of 
saving the Holy Land still uppermost in his heart. 

Between the years 1095 and 1270 there were eight 
crusades, all undertaken for the purpose of delivering 
the Holy Land from the Saracens. While they failed to 
accomplish that object, they were still of great benefit 
to the Church and civilization. They made the people 
better acquainted with the geography and history of 
other lands, and led to an increase of trade and industry 
throughout the known world. 
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HOW THE ROBIN CAME 

tortures genesis hovering myth 

chieftain human wampum pity- 

Happy young friends, sit by me, 
Under May's blown apple tree. 
While these home birds in and out 
Through the blossoms flit about. 
Hear a story strange and old, 
By the wild red Indians told. 
How the robin came to be : 
Once a great chief left his son, — 
Well-beloved, his only one, — 
When the boy was well-nigh grown, 
In the trial lodge alone. 
Left for tortures long and slow 
Youths like him must undergo. 
Who their pride of manhood test, 
Lacking water, food, and rest. 

Seven days the fast he kept. 
Seven nights he never slept. 
Then the young boy, wrung with pain, 
Weak from nature's overstrain, 
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Faltering, moaned a low complaint, 
''Spare me, father, for I faint !" 
But the chieftain, haughty-eyed, 
Hid his pity in his pride. 
' ' You shall be a hunter good. 
Knowing never lack of food ; 
You shall be a warrior great. 
Wise as fox and strong as bear ; 
Many scalps your belt shall wear. 
If with patient heart you wait 
Bravely till your task is done. 
Better you should starving die 
Than that boy and squaw should cry 
Shame upon your father's son !'' 

When next morn the sun's first rays 
Glistened on the hemlock sprays. 
Straight that lodge the old chief sought, 
And boiled samp and moose meat brought. 
''Rise and eat, my son !" he said. 
Lo, iie found the poor boy dead ! 
As with grief his grave they made. 
And his bow beside him laid. 
Pipe, and knife, and wampum braid, 
On the lodge top overhead. 
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Preening smooth its breast of red 
And the brown coat that it wore, 
Sat a bird, unknown before. 
And as if with human tongue, 
"Mourn me not,'' it said, or simg; 
''I, a bird, am still your son, 
Happier than if himter fleet. 
Or a brave, before your feet 
Laying scalps in battle won. 
Friend of man, my song shall cheer 
Lodge and com land ; hovering near. 
To each wigwam I shall bring 
Tidings of the coming spring ; 
Every child my voice shall know 
In the moon of melting snow, 
When the maple's red bud swells. 
And the windflower Ufts its bells. 
As their fond companion 
Men shall henceforth own your son, 
And my song shall testify 
That of human kin am I." 

Thus the Indian legend saith 
How, at first, the robin came 
With a sweeter Ufe than death, 
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Bird for boy, and still the same. 

If my young friends doubt that this 

Is the robin's genesis, 

Not in vain is still the myth 

If a truth be f oimd therewith : 

Unto gentleness belong 

Gifts unknown to pride and wrong; 

Happier far than hate is praise, — 

He who sings than he who slays. 

— John G. Whittier. 
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One day when St. Francis was in a village of Italy, 
he began to preach; and first of all he commanded 
the swallows who were singing that they should keep 
silence until he had done preaching, and the swallows 
obeyed him. And he preached with so much fervor 
that all the men and women in that village were 
minded to go forth and abandon the village. 
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But St. Francis suffered them not, and said to them : 
''Do not be in haste, and do not go hence, and I will 
order that which you must do for the salvation of your 
souls;'' and then he thought of his third order for the 
salvation of the whole world. And he left them much 
comforted and well disposed to penance; and he de- 
parted thence. 

And passing along, in fervor of soul, he lifted up his 
eyes and saw many trees standing by the way, and filled 
with a coimtless multitude of little birds; at which 
St. Francis wondered, and said to his companions, 
''Wait a little for me in the road, and I will go and 
preach to my sisters the birds." 

And he entered into the field, and began to preach to 
the birds that were on the ground. And suddenly, 
those that were in the trees came around him, and 
together they all remained silent, so long as it pleased 
St. Francis to speak; and even after he had finished 
they would not depart until he had given them his 
blessing. And according as it was afterwards related, 
St. Francis went among them and touched them with 
his cloak, and none of them moved. 

The substance of the sermon was this: "My little 
sisters, the birds, you are much beholden to God your 
creator, and in all places you ought to praise Him, be- 
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cause He has given you liberty to fly about in all 
places, and has given you double and triple raiment. 
Know also that He preserved your race in the ark of 
Noe that your species might not perish. 

''And again you are beholden to Him for the element 
of air, which He has appointed for you; and for this 
also that you never sow nor reap, but God feeds you 
and gives you the brooks and fountains for your drink, 
the mountains and valleys also for your refuge, and the 
tall trees wherein to make your nests. And since you 
know neither how to sew nor how to spin, God clothes 
you, you and your young ones. Wherefore your creator 
loves you much, since He has bestowed on you so many 
benefits. And therefore beware, my httle sisters, of 
the sin of ingratitude, and study always to please God." 

As St. Francis spoke thus to them, all the multitude 
of these birds opened their beaks, and stretched out 
their necks, and opened their wings; and reverently 
bowing their heads to the earth, by their acts and by 
their songs they showed that the words of the holy 
father gave them the greatest delight. And St. Francis 
rejoiced, and was glad with them, and marveled much 
at such a multitude of birds, and at their beautiful 
variety, and their attention and familiarity; for all 
which he devoutly praised their creator in them. 
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Finally, having finished his sermon, St. Francis 
made the sign of the cross over them, and gave them 
leave to depart. Thereupon, all those birds arose in 
the air, with wonderful singing; and after the fashion 
of the sign of the cross which St. Francis had made 
over them, they divided themselves into four parts; 
and one part flew toward the east, and another to 
the west, another to the south, and another to the 
north. 

Then, all departing, they went their way singing 

wonderful songs, signifying by this that as St. Francis, 

standard bearer of the cross of Christ, had preached to 

them, made oh them the sign of the cross, after which 

they had divided themselves, going to the four parts 

of the world, so the preaching of the cross of Christ, 

renewed by St. Francis, should be carried by him and 

by his brothers to the whole world, and that these 

brothers, after the fashion of the birds, should possess 

nothing of their own in this world, but commit their 

lives solely to the providence of God. 

— From "Little Flowers of St. Francis." 



Teach me, lark ! with thee to gently rise, 

To exalt my soul and lift it to the skies. 

— Edmund Burke. 
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THE PETRIFIED FERN 
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In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender, 
Veining deUcate and fibers tender; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low ; 

Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it. 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e'er trod that way ; 
Earth was young and keeping hoUday. 



Monster fishes swam the silent main. 

Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches. 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries ; 
But the little fern was not of these. 
Did not number with the hills and trees. 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, — 
No one came to note it day by day. 
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Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood. 

Heaved the rpcks and changed the mighty motion 

Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 

Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay. 

Covered it, and hid it safe away. 

Oh, the long, long centuries since that day ! 

Oh, the agony, oh, life's bitter cost. 

Since that useless little fern was lost ! 

Useless ! Lost ! There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature's secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o'er which there ran 

Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 

Veinings, leafage, fibers clear and fine, 

And the fern's life lay in every line ! 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 

— Mary L. Bolles Branch. 



The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is spotless reputation: that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

— Shakespeare. 
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BIRD ENEMIES 
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How surely the birds know their enemies! See 
how the wrens and robins and bluebirds pursue and 
scold the cat, while they take little or no notice of the 
dog ! Even the swallow will fight the cat, and, relying 
too confidently upon its powers of flight, sometimes 
swoops down so near to its enemy that it is caught 
by a sudden stroke of the cat's paw. The only case I 
know of in which our small birds fail to recognize their 
enemy is furnished by the shrike ; apparently the little 
birds do not know that this modest-colored bird is an 
assassin. At least, I have never seen them scold or 
molest him, or utter any outcries at his presence, as 
they usually do at birds of prey. 

But the birds have nearly all found out the trick 
of the jay, and when he comes sneaking through the 
trees in May and June in quest of eggs, he is quickly 
exposed and roundly abused. It is amusing to see 
the robins hustle him out of the tree which holds their 
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nest. They cry, "Thief! thief!" to the top of their 
voices as they charge upon him, and the jay retorts 
in a voice scarcely less complimentary as he makes 
off. 

The jays have their enemies also, and need to keep 
an eye on their own eggs. It would be interesting to 
know if jays ever rob jays, 
or crows plunder crows; 
or is there honor among 
thieves even in the feath- 
ered tribes ? I suspect the 
jay is often punished by 
birds which are otherwise 
innocent of nest robbing. 

One season I found a 
jay's nest in a cedar on 
the side of a wooded ridge. 
It held five eggs, every one 
of which had been punc- 
tured. Apparently some 
bird had driven its sharp 
beak through their shells, 
with the sole intention of dratroying them, for no part 
of the contents of the eggs had been removed. It 
looked like a case of revenge — as if some thrush or 
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warbler, whose nest had suffered at the hands of the 
jays, had watched its opportunity, and had in this way 
retaliated upon its enemies. An egg for an egg. The 
jays were lingering near, very demure and silent, and 
probably ready to join a crusade against nest robbers. 

The great bugaboo of the birds is the owl. Thfe 
owl snatches them from off their roosts at night, and 
gobbles up their eggs and young in their nests. He 
is a veritable ogre to them, and his presence fills them 
with coosternation and alarm. 

One season, to protect my early cherries, I placed 
a large stuffed .owl amid the branches of the tree. 
Such a racket as there instantly began about my 
grounds is not pleasant to think upon. The orioles 
and robins fairly ^'shrieked out their affright." The 
news instantly spread in every direction, and apparently 
every bird in town came to see that owl in the cherry 
tree, and every bird took a cherry, so that I lost more 
fruit than if I had left the owl indoors. With craning 
necks and horrified looks the birds alighted upon the 
branches, and between their screams would snatch off 
a cherry, as if the act was some relief to their feelings. 

The chirp and chatter of the young of birds which 
build in concealed or inclosed places, like the wood- 
peckers, the house wren, the high-hoe, the oriole, 
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etc., is in marked contrast to the silence of the fledge- 
Imgs of most birds that build open and exposed nests. 
The yoimg of the sparrows, warblers, flycatchers, 
thrushes, etc., never allow a soimd to escape them; and 
on the alarm note of their parents being heard, sit 
especially close and motionless, while the young of 
chimney swallows, woodpeckers, and orioles are very 
noisy. 

The owl, I suspect, thrusts its leg into the cavities 
of woodpeckers and into the pocket-like nest of the 
oriole, and clutches and brings forth the birds in its 
talons. In one case, a screech owl had thrust its claw 
into a cavity in a tree, and grasped the head of a red- 
headed woodpecker ; being apparently unable to draw 
its prey forth, it had thrust its own* round head into 
the hole, and in some way became fixed there, and had 
thus died with the woodpecker in its talons. 
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The life of birds is beset with dangers and mishaps 
of which we know little. One day, in my walk, I came 
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upon a goldfinch with the tip of one wing securely fas- 
tened to the feathers of its back, by what appeared 
to be the silk of some caterpillar. The bird, though 
uninjured, was completely crippled, and could not fly 
a stroke. Its httle body was hot and panting in my 
hands as I carefully broke the fetter. Then it darted 
swiftly away with a happy cry. 

A record of all the accidents and tragedies of bird 
life for a single season would show many curious inci- 
dents. A friend of mine opened his box stove one fall 
to kindle a fire in it, when he beheld in the black .in- 
terior the desiccated forms of two bluebirds. The 
birds had probably taken refuge in the chimney during 
some cold spring storm, and had come down the pipe 
to the stove, from whence they were imable to ascends 

A peculiarly touching little incident of bird fife oc- 
curred to a caged canary. It laid some eggs, and was 
so carried away by its feelings that it would oflFer food 
to the eggs, and chatter and twitter, trying, as it 
seemed, to encourage them to eat. The incident is 
hardly tragic, neither is it comic. 

Certain birds nest in the vicinity of our houses and 
outbuildings, or even in and upon them, for protection 
from their enemies, but they often thus expose them- 
selves to plague of the most deadly character. 
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I refer to the vermin with which their nests often 
swarm, and which kill the young before they are fledged. 
In a state of nature this probably never happens; 
at least I have never seen or heard of it happening 
to* nests placed in trees or under rocks. It is the curse 
of civilization falling upon the birds which come too 
near man. The vermin is probably conveyed to the 
nest in hen's feathers, or in straws and hairs picked 
up about the barn or henhouse. A robin's nest will 
occasionally become an intolerable nuisance from the 
swarms upon swarms of minute vermin with which it 
is filled. The parent birds stem the tide as long as 
they can, but are often compelled to leave the yoimg 
to their terrible fate. 

One season a phoebe bird built on a projecting stone 
under the eaves of the house, and all appeared to go 
well till the young were nearly fledged, when the nest 
suddenly became a bit of purgatory. The birds kept 
their places till they could hold out no longer, when 
they leaped forth and fell dead upon the ground. 

After a delay of a week or more, during which I 
imagine the parent birds purified themselves by every 
means known to them, the couple built another nest 
a few yards from the first, and proceeded to rear a 
second brood; but the new nest developed into the 
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same bed of torment that the first did, and the three 
young birds, nearly ready to fly, perished as they sat 
ivithin it. The parent birds then left the place. 

I imagine the smaller birds have an enemy in our 
native white-footed mouse, though I have not proof 
enough to convict him. But one season the nest of a 
chickadee which I was observing was broken up in a 
position where nothing but a mouse could have reached 
it. The bird had chosen a cavity in the limb of an 
apple tree which stood but a few yards from the house* 
The cavity was deep, and the entrance to it, which was 
ten feet from the ground, was small. 

Barely light enough was admitted to enable one to 
make out the number of eggs, which was six, at the 
bottom of the dim interior. While one was peering in 
and trying to get his head out of his own light, the 
bird would startle him by a queer kind of puffing 
sound. She would not leave her nest like most birds, 
but really tried to blow, or scare, the intruder away; 
and after repeated experiments I could hardly refrain 
from jerking my head back when that little explosion 
of sound came up from the dark interior. 

One night the nest was harried. A slight trace of 
hair or fur at the entrance led me to infer that some 
small animal was the robber. 
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A weasel might have done it, as they sometimes 
cUmb trees, but I doubt if either a squirrel or a rat 
could have passed the entrance. 

A pair of the least flycatchers, the bird which is a 
small edition of the pewee, one season built their nest 
where I had them for many hours each day under my 
observation. The nest was a very snug and compact 
structure placed in the forks of a small maple about 
twelve feet from the ground. The season before a red 
squirrel had harried the nest of a wood thrush in this 
same tree, and I was apprehensive that he would serve 
the flycatchers the same trick'; so, as I sat with my 
book in a summerhouse near by, I kept my loaded gun 
withm easy reach. 

One egg was laid, and the next morning, as I made 
my daily inspection of the nest, only a fragment of its 
empty shell was to be foimd. This I removed, men- 
taUy imprecatmg the rogue of a red squirrel. The 
birds were much disturbed by the event, but after 
much inspection of it and many consultations together, 
concluded, it seen., to t,y .^n. 

Two more eggs were laid, when one day I heard the 
birds utter a sharp cry, and on looking up I saw a cat- 
bird perched upon the rim of the nest, hastily devour- 
ing the eggs. I soon regretted my precipitation in 
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killing her, because such interference is generally un- 
wise. It turned out that she had a nest of her own 
with five eggs in a spruce tree near my window. 

Then this pair of little flycatchers did what I had 
never seen birds do before: they pulled the nest to 
pieces and rebuilt it in a peach tree not many rods 
away, where a brood was successfully reared. The 
nest was here exposed to the direct rays of the noonday 
sun, and to shield her young when the heat was greatest, 
the mother-bird would stand above them with wings 
slightly spread, as other birds have been known to do 
under like circimistances. 
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Probably the darkest tragedy of the nest is enacted 
when a snake plunders it. All birds and animals, so 
far as I have observed, behave in a peculiar manner 
toward a snake. They seem to feel something of the 
same loathing toward it that the human species expe- 
rience. The bark of a dog when he encounters a 
snake is different from that which he gives out on any 
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other occasion ; it is a mingled note of alarm, inquiry, 
and disgust. 

One day a tragedy was enacted a few yards from 
where I was sitting with a book : two song sparrows 
were trying to defend their nest against a black snake. 
The curious, interrogating note of a chicken who had 
suddenly come upon the scene in his walk first caused 
me to look up from my reading. There were the spar- 
rows, with wings raised in a way peculiarly expressive 
of horror and dismay, rushing about a low clump of 
grass and bushes. 

Then, looking more closely, I saw the glistening form 
of the black snake, and the quick movement of his 
head as he tried to seize the birds. The sparrows 
darted about and through the grass and weeds, trying 
to beat the snake ofif. Their tails and wings were 
spread, and, panting with the heat and desperate 
struggle, they presented a most singular spectacle. 
They uttered no cry, not a sound escaped them ; they 
were plainly speechless with horror and dismay. Not 
once did they drop their wings, and the peculiar ex- 
pression of those uphfted palms, as it were, I shall 
never forget. 

It occurred to me that perhaps here was a case of 
attempted bird charming on the part of the snake, so 
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I looked on from behind the fence. The birds charged 
the snake and harassed him from every side, but were 
evidently under no spell sq^ve that of courage in de- 
fending their nest. 

Every moment or two I could see the head and neck 
of the serpent make a sweep at the birds, when the one 
struck at would fall back, and the other would renew 
the assault. There appeared to be little danger that 
the snake could strike and hold one of the birds, 
though I trembled for them, they were so bold and ap- 
proached so near to the snake's head. Time and again 
he sprang at them but without success. How the poor 
things panted, and held up their wings appealingly ! 

Then the snake glided oflF, barely escaping the stone 
which I hurled at him. I found the nest rifled and 
deranged; whether it had contained eggs or young I 
know not. The male sparrow had cheered me many a 
day with his song, and I blamed myself for not having 
rushed at once to the rescue, when the arch enemy 
was upon him. 

There is probably little truth in the popular notion 
that snakes charm birds. The black snake is the most 
subtle of our snakes, and I have never seen him have 
any but young, helpless birds in his mouth. 

— John Burroughs. 
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ST. JOSEPH'S MONTH 

0, holy St. Joseph ! in thee we confide, 
Be thou our protector, our father, our guide ; 
The flowers of our innocent childhood we twine 
In a fragrant white garland of love at thy shrine. 
St. Joseph, who guided the Child on His way, 
0, guide us and guard us and bless us, we pray ! 

Long ago didst thou teach the Lord Jesus to speak, . 
And thine arms were His strength when His footsteps 

were weak ; 
So lend us thy help in the days of our youth 
So teach us to walk in the pathway of truth ! 
St. Joseph, Christ's early protector and stay, 
Protect us and save us from evil, we pray ! 

When the years glowing o'er us shall smolder away. 

When their ashes down-drifting, shall crown us with 

gray, 

Still loyal and true may we keep to our vow 

To honor our saint as we honor him now ! 

St. Joseph, who guided the Child on His way, 

0, guide us at last to His presence, we pray ! 

— H. W. 
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A SONG OF SPRING 

Hark, the spring ! She calls 

With a thousand voices 
'Mid the echoing forest halls 

One great heart rejoices. 

Hills, where young lambs bound, 

Whiten o 'er with daisies ; 
Flag flowers light the lower ground. 

Where the old steer grazes. 

Meadows laugh, flower-gay; 

Every breeze that passes 
Waves the seed-cloud's gleaming gray 

O'er the greener grasses. 

thou spring ! be strong, 

Exquisite newcomer ! 
And the onset baffle long 

Of advancing summer ! 

— Aubrey db Verb. 
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ROBERT BRUCE 
I. Chased by a Bloodhound 
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I will now tell you a story of King Robert Bruce 
during his wanderings. His adventures are as enter- 
taining as those which men invent for story books, 
with this advantage, that they are all true. 

About the time when the Bruce was yet at the 

head of but few men, Sir Aymer de Valence, who was 

Earl of Pembroke, together with John of Lorn, came 

. into Galloway, each of them being at the head of a 

large body of men. 

John of Lorn had a bloodhound with him, which it 
was said had formerly belonged to Robert Bruce him- 
self ; and having been fed by the king with his own 
hands, it became attached to him and would follow 
his footsteps anywhere, as dogs are well known to 
trace their masters' steps, whether they be blood- 
hounds or not. By means of this hound, John of Lorn 
thought he should certainly find out Bruce, and take 
revenge on him for the death of his relation Comyn. 
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When these two armies advanced upon King Robert, 
he at first thought of fighting the English earl; but 
becoming aware that John of Lorn was moving round 
with another large body to attack him in the rear, he 
resolved to avoid fighting at that time, lest he should 
be oppressed by numbers. For this purpose, the king 
divided the men he had with him into three bodies, 
and commanded them to retreat by three different 
ways, thinking the enemy would not know which party 
to pursue. He also appointed a place at which they 
vere to assemble again. 

When John of Lorn came to the place where the 
army of Bruce had been thus divided, the bloodhound 
took his course after one of these divisions, neglecting 
the other two, and then John of Lorn knew that the 
king must be in that party ; so he also made no pur- 
suit after the two other divisions, but, with all his 
men, followed that which the dog pointed out. 

The king again saw that he was followed by a 
large body, and being determined to escape from them 
if possible, he made all the people who were with him 
disperse themselves different ways, thinking thus that 
the enemy must needs lose trace of him. He kept 
only one man along with him, and that was his own 
foster brother, or the son of his nurse. 
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When John of Lorn came to the place where Bruce's 
companions had dispersed themselves, the bloodhound, 
after it had snuffed up and down for a little, quitted 
the footsteps of all the other fugitives, and ran bark- 
ing, upon the track of two men out of the whole num- 
ber. Then John of Lorn knew that one of these two 
must be King Robert. Accordingly, he commanded 
five of his men to chase after him, and either make 
him prisoner or slay him. 

The Highlanders started off accordingly, and ran so 
fast that they gained sight of Robert and his foster 
brother. The king asked his conipanion what help he 
<;ould give him, and his foster brother answered he was 
ready to do his best. So these two turned on the five 
men of John of Lorn and killed them all. 

By this time Bruce was very much fatigued, and 
yet they dared not sit down to take any rest; for 
whenever they stopped for an instant, they heard the 
cry of the bloodhound behind them, and knew by that 
that their enemies were coming up fast after them. 
At length they came to a wood through which ran 
a small river. Then Bruce said to his foster brother, 
''Let us wade down this stream for a great way, in- 
stead of going straight across, and so this unhappy 
hound will lose the scent; for if we were once clear 
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of him, I should not be afraid of getting away from 
the pursuers." 

Accordingly, the king and his attendant walked a 
great way down the stream, taking care to keep their 
feet in the water, which could not retain any scent 
where they had stepped. Then they came ashore on 
the farther side from the enemy, and went deep into 
the wood. 

In the meanwhile, the hound led John of Lorn 
straight to the place where the king went into the 
water, but there the dog began to be puzzled, not 
knowing where to go next; for running water cannot 
retain the scent of a man's foot, like that which 
remains on turf. So John of Lorn, seeing the dog was 
at fault, as it is called, that is, had lost the track of 
that which he pursued, he gave up the chase and re- 
turned to join with Aymer de Valence. 

II. In the Forest 

habitation ruffians civilly salutations 

amazing villains insisted acquainted 

King Robert's adventures were not yet ended. His 
foster brother and he walked on in hopes of coming to 
some habitation. At length, in the midst of the forest, 
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they met with three men who looked like thieves or 
ruffians. They were well armed, and one of .them bore 
a sheep on his back, which it seemed as if they had 
just stolen. 

They saluted the king civilly; and he, replying to 
their salutations, asked them where they were going. 
The men answered they were seeking for Robert Bruce, 
for that they intended to join with him. 

The king answered that he would conduct them 
where they would find the Scottish king. Then the 
man who had spoken changed countenance, and 
Bruce, 'who looked sharply at him, began to suspect 
that the ruffian guessed who he was, and that he and 
his companions had some design against his person, 
in order to gain the reward which had been offered 
for his life. 

So he said to them, ''My good friends, as we are not 
well acquainted with each other, you must go before 
us, and we will follow near to you." 

''You have no occasion to suspect any harm from 
us," answered the man. 

"Neither do I suspect any," said Bruce; "but this 
is the way in which I choose to travel." 

The men did as he commanded, and thus they 
traveled till they came together to a waste and ruinous 
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cottage, where the men proposed to dress some part 
of the sheep, which their companion was carrying* 
The king was glad to hear of food; but he insisted 
that there should be two fires kindled, — one for him- 
self and his foster brother at one end of the house, the 
other at the other end for their three companions. 

The men did as he desired. They broiled a quarter 
of mutton for themselves, and gave another to the king 
and his attendant. They were obliged to eat it with- 
out bread or salt ; but as they were very hungry, they 
were glad to get food in any shape, and partook of it 
very heartily. 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King Robert 
that, for all the danger he was in, he could not resist 
an inclination to sleep. But first he desired his foster 
brother to watch while he slept, for he had great sus- 
picion of their new acquaintances. His foster brother 
promised to keep awake, and did his best to keep his 
word. But the king had not been long asleep ere his 
foster brother fell into a deep slumber also, for he had 
undergone as much fatigue as the king. 

When the three villains saw the king and his attend- 
ant asleep they made signs' to each other, and, rising 
up at once, drew their swords with the purpose to kill 
them both. But the king slept lightly, and for as little 
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noise as the traitors made, he was awakened by it, and 
starting up, drew his sword and went to meet them. 
At the same moment he pushed his foster brother with 
his foot to awaken him, and he got on his feet ; but 
ere he had got his eyes cleared to see what was about 
to happen, one of the ruffians slew him. 

The king was now alone, one man against three, 
and in the greatest danger of his life ; but his amazing 
strength, and the good armor which he wore, freed 
him from this great peril, and he killed the three men, 
one after another. He then left the cottage, very 
sorrowful for the death of his faithful foster brother, 
and took his direction toward the place where he had 
appointed his men to assemble. 

in. At the Farmhouse 

gallant fidelity weariness mischief 

trusty faithful sentinels mentioned 

It was now near night, and the place of meeting 
being a farmhouse, Bruce went boldly into it, where he 
found the mistress, an old, true-hearted Scotswoman, 
sitting alone. Upon seeing a stranger enter, she asked 
him who he was. The king answered that he was a 
traveler, who was journeying through the country. 
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''AH travelers/' answered the good woman, ''are 
welcome here for the sake of one." 

"And who is that one/' said the king, "for whose 
sake you make all travelers welcome?" 

"It is our rightful king, Robert the Bruce," answered 
the mistress, "who is the lawful lord of this country; 
and although he is now pursued with hounds and horns, 
I hope to live to see him king over all Scotland." 

"Since you love him so well, dame," said the king, 
"know that you see him before you. I am Robert the 
Bruce." 

"You I" said the good woman, "and wherefore 
are you thus alone ? — where are all your men ? " 

"I have none with me at this moment," answered 
Bruce, "and therefore I must travel alone." 

"But that shall not be," said the brave old 
dame; "for I have two sons, gallant and trusty 
men, who shall be your servants for life and death." 

So she brought her two sons, and though she well 
knew the dangers to which she exposed them, she 
made them swear fidelity to the king; and they 
afterward became high officers in his service. 

Now the loyal old woman was getting everything 
ready for the king's supper, when suddenly there was 
a great trampling of horses heard round the house. 
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They thought it must be some of the Enghsh, or John 
of Lom's men, and the good wife called upon her sons 
to fight to the last for King Robert. But shortly after 
they heard the voice of the good Lord James of Doug- 
las, and of Edward Bruce, the king's brother, who 
had come with a hundred and fifty horsemen to this 
farmhouse. 

Robert the Bruce, forgetting hunger and weari- 
ness, began to inquire where the enemy who had 
pursued them so long had taken up their abode 
for the night; ''for,'' said he, ''as they must suppose 
us totally scattered and fled, it is likely that they 
will think themselves quite secure, and keep careless 
watch." 

"That is very true,'' answered James of Douglas, 
"for I passed a village where there are two hundred 
of them quartered, who had placed no sentinels; and 
if you have a mind, we may surprise them, and do 
them more mischief than they have done us." 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride; and 
as the Scots came by surprise on the body of English 
whom Douglas had mentioned, and rushed suddenly 
into the village where they were quartered, they easily 
dispersed and cut them to pieces. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 
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"WHEN EVENING SHADES ARE FALLING'' 

When evening shades are falling 

O'er ocean's sunny sleep, 
To pilgrims' hearts recalling 

Their home beyond the deep ; 
When rest, o'er all descending. 

The shores with gladness smile, 
And lutes, their echoes blending, 

Are heard from isle to isle : 
Then, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee. 

The noonday tempest over 

Now ocean toils no more. 
And wings of halcyons hover, 

Where all was strife before ; 
Oh, thus may life, in closing 

Its short tempestuous day. 
Beneath heaven's smile reposing, 

Shine all its storms away : 
Thus, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee. 

— Thomas Moore. 
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THE REINDEER 

nourishing excellent sinews immense 

delicacy especially crevices sociable 

favorite peculiar guardians comfortable 

There is perhaps no other animal in the world so 
useful as the reindeer, at least none that can be put 
to so many uses. The flesh of a sheep is eaten, and 




its wool is woven into cloth ; but then -w_e should never 
think of harnessing a sheep even to a baby carriage. 
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A camel serves, in the desert, the purpose of a van 
and of a riding horse in one, and his hair makes warm 
garments; but he would give us a very ill-tasting 
dinner, and the same may be said of some other useful 
creatures. A reindeer, however, is good to eat, and 
makes an excellent steed; its milk is nourishing; the 
softer parts of its horns, when properly prepared, are 
considered a delicacy ; the bones are turned to account 
as tools; the sinews are twisted into thread, and, all 
the long winter, the skin and hair keep the dwellers 
in the far North snug and warm. Take away the rein- 
deer, and the inhabitants of every country north of 
latitude 60° would feel as helpless as we should in 
England if there were no more sheep or cows! 

Reindeer live, by choice, on the slopes of mountains, 
and require no better food than the moss, or little 
alpine plants, which they find growing in the crevices 
of the rock. Sometimes, in very cold places, or when 
the winter is particularly severe, they take shelter in 
the forest ; but when spring is in the air once more, 
out they come in great herds, thin and sore from the 
bites of newly awakened insects, and wander away in 
search of fresher pasture. In August and September, 
when the sun has grown too strong for them, they seek 
the shade of the woods again. 
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In their wild state reindeer are great travelers, and 
as they are very strong, and excellent swimmers, they 
go immense distances, especially the reindeer of North 
America, who will cross the ice to Greenland in the 
early part of the year, and stay there till the end of 
October, when they come back to their old quarters. 
They are most sociable creatures, and are never happy 
unless they have three or four hundred companions^ 
while herds of a thousand have sometimes been counted. 
The females and calves are always placed in fronts 
and the big bucks bring up the rear, to see that nobody 
falls out of the ranks from weakness. 

Like many animals that live in the North, the color 
of the reindeer is different in winter from what it is 
in summer. Twice a year he changes his coat, and 
the immense thick covering which has been so com- 
fortable all through the fierce cold, begins to fall in 
early spring and a short hair to take its place, so that 
by the time summer comes, he is nice and cool, and 
looks quite another creature from what he did in the 
winter. As the days shorten and grow frosty, the coat 
becomes longer and closer, and by the time the first 
snow falls the deer is quite prepared to meet it. 

Though reindeer prefer mountain sides when they 
can get them, their broad and wide-cleft hoofs are well 
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adapted for the lowlands of the North of Europe and 
of America, which are a morass in summer and a snow- 
field in winter. Here are to be seen whole herds of 
them, either walking with a regular rapid step, or else 
going at a quick trot ; but in either case always mak- 
ing a peculiar crackling noise with their feet. 

They have an acute sense of smell, and will detect 
a man at a distance of five or six hundred paces, and 
as their eyes are as good as their ears, the huntsman 
has much ado to get up to them. They are dainty in 
their food, choosing out only the most delicate of the 
alpine plants, and their skins cannot be as tough as 
they look, for they are very sensitive to the bites of 
mosquitoes, gnats, and particularly of midges. 

Reindeer are very cautious, as many hunters have 
found to their cost ; but they are ready to be friendly 
Tvith any cows or horses they may come across, and 
this must make the task of taming them a great 
deal easier. They have their regular hours for meals, 
too, and early in the mornings and late in the even- 
ings may be seen going out for their breakfasts and 
suppers, which, in summer, consist, in the highlands, 
of the leaves and flowers of the snow ranunculus, 
reindeer sorrel, a favorite kind of grass, and, better 
than all, the young shoots of the dwarf birch. In 
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the afternoons they he down and rest, and choose for 
their place of repose a patch of snow, or a glacier if 
one is at hand. 

In Norway and Lapland great herds of reindeer may 
be seen, during the summer, wandering along the banks 
of rivers, or making for the mountains, returning with 
the approach of winter to their old quarters. With the 
first snow fall they are safe under shelter, for this is 
the time when wolves are most to be feared. In the 
spring they are let loose again, and are driven carefully 
to some spot which is freer from midges than the rest. 
And so Ufe goes on from year to year. 

Reindeer herding is by no means so easy as it looks, 
and it would be quite impossible, even to a Lapp, if 
it were not for the help of dogs, who are part of the 
family. They are small creatures, hardly as big as a 
Spitz, and very thin, with close compact hair all over 
their bodies. These dogs are very obedient, and 
understand every movement of their master's eyelid. 
They will not only keep the herd together on land, but 
follow them into a river, or across an arm of the sea. 
It is they who rescue the weaklings in danger of drown- 
ing, after their winter's fast, and in the autumn, when 
the reindeer have grown strong from good living, drive 
the herd back again through the bay. 
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A herd of reindeer on the march is a beautiful sight 
to see. They go quickly along, faster than any other 
domestic animal, and are kept together by the herds- 
man and his dogs, who are untiring in their efforts to 
bring up stragglers. 

When a good stretch of pasture is found, the Lapps 
build a fold, into which the reindeer are driven every 
evening, so that the work of the milkers may be light- 
ened. These folds are made of the stems of birches 
placed close together and strengthened with cross- 
pieces and strong props. They are about seven feet 
high, and have two wide doors. At milking time, 
which the dogs know as well as the men, the animals 
are driven inside by their faithful guardians, and 
milking begins busily. The young ones are generally 
left outside under the watchful eyes of the dogs, who 
see that they do not wander too far away. 

Inside the fold the noise is really deafening. The 
reindeer run to and fro, giving loud cries and throwing 
their heads about ; which, as their horns are very big, 
is not pleasant for the milkers. Any one walking that 
Tvay would be struck, first, with the sound of the com- 
motion in the inclosure, and this would most likely 
be followed by a crackling noise, as if a hundred 
electric batteries were at work at once. 
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In the middle of the fold are thick tree trunks to 
which the reindeer which have to be milked are fas- 
tened, for without these they would not stand still 
one single instant. 

The milkers have a thong which is thrown round the 
neck of the animal, and drawn closer till it is tied by 
a slip noose over the creature's mouth, so as to prevent 
it from biting. Then the ends are made secure to the 
milking block, and the milking begins — the animal 
all the while struggling hard to get free. But the 
Lapps know how to. manage them, and only draw the 
cord tighter over the nose, so that the creatures are 
bound in self-defense to remain quiet. 

The milk flows into a sort of large bowl with handles^ 
but the Lapps are both careless and dirty in their ways^ 
and not only waste a great deal of the milk, but leave so 
many hairs in it that it is necessary to strain it through 
a cloth before it can be drunk. However, the milk 
itself is very good. The milking once over, the doors 
are opened, and the animals scamper out joyously. 

All together, the life of the owner of a herd of rein- 
deer cannot be said to be an idle one. Yet he is 
in general well satisfied with his lot, and thinks himself 

the most fortunate man in the world, 

— A. Lang. 
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A STORY OF ANCIENT IRELAND 

chariots weapon barriers protector 

whelp award district savage 

There was a great smith in Ulster of the name of 
Culain, who made a feast for Conchubar and his peo- 
ple. When Conchubar was setting out to the feast, he 
passed by the lawn where the boy troop were at their 
games, and he watched them awhile, and saw how 
young Setanta, his sister's son, was winning the goal 
from them all. 

^'That little lad will serve Ulster yet," said Conchu- 
bar; ^^and call him to me now," he said, "and let him 
come with me to the smith's feast." 

''I cannot go with you now," said Setanta, when 
they had called to him, ''for these bo5rs have not had 
enough of play yet." 

"It would be too long for me to wait for you," 
said the king. 

"There is no need for you to wait; I will follow the 
track of the chariots," said Setanta. 

So Conchubar went on to the smith's house, and there 
was a welcome before him, and the feast was brought 
in, and they began to be merry. And then Culain 
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said to the king, '^Will there be any one else of your 
people coming after you to-night?" 

''There will not," said Conchubar, for he forgot 
that he had told the little lad to follow him. "But 
why do you ask me that?" he said. 

''I have a fierce hound," said the smith, ''and when 
I take the chain off him, he lets no one come into the 
district with himself, and he will obey no one but 
myself, and he has in him the strength of a hundred." 

"Loose him out," said Conchubar, "and let him 
keep a watch on the place." 

So Culain loosed him out, and the dog made a course 
round the whole district, and then he came back to 
the place where he was used to watch the house. 

Now, as to the boys at Emain, when they were done 
playing, every one went to his father's house, or to 
whoever was in charge of him. But Setanta set out on 
the track of the chariots, shortening the way for him- 
self with his hurling stick and his ball. 

When he came to the lawn before the smith's 
house, the hound heard him coming, and began such a 
fierce yelUng that he might have been heard through 
all Ulster, and he sprang at him as if he had a mind not 
to stop and tear him up at all, but to swallow him at 
the one mouthful. The Uttle fellow had no weapon 
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but his stick and his ball, but when he saw the hound 
coming at him, he struck the ball with such force that 
it went down his throat, and through his body. Then 
he seized him by the hind legs and dashed him against 
a rock until there was no life left in him. 

When the men feasting within heard the outcry of 
the hound, Conchubar started up and said, ''It is no 
good luck brought us on this journey, for that is surely 
my sister's son that was coming after me, and that has 
got his death by the hound." 

On that all the men rushed out, not waiting to go 
through the door, but over walls and barriers as they 
could. But Fergus was the first to get to where the 
boy was, and he took him up and lifted him on his 
shoulder, and brought him in safe and sound to Con- 
chubar, and there was great joy in them all. 

But Culain the smith went out with them, and when 
he saw his great hound lying dead and broken, there 
was great grief in his heart, and he came in and said to 
Setanta, "There is no good welcome for you here." 

"What have you against the little lad?" said Con- 
chubar. 

"It was no good luck that brought him here, or that 
made me prepare this feast for yourself," said the smith, 
"for now, my hound being gone, my substance will be 
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wasted, and my way of living will be gone astray. 
And, little boy," he said, ''that was a good member 
of my family you took from me,- for he was the pro- 
tector of my flocks and of all that I have." 

''Do not be vexed on account of that," said the boy, 
^'and I myself will makeup to you forwhat I havedone." 

"How will you do that?" said Conchubar. 

"This is how I will do it: if there is a whelp of the 
same breed to be had in Ireland, I will rear him and 
train him until he is as good a hound as the one killed ; 
and until that time, Culain," he said, "I mjrself will 
be your watchdog, to guard your goods and your 
cattle and your house." 

"You have made a fair oflfer," said Conchubar. 

"I could have given no better award myself," said 
Cathbad the Dmid. "And from this out," he said, 
"your name will be Cuchulain, the Hound of Culain." 

"I am better pleased with my own name of Se- 
tanta," said the boy. 

"Do not say that," said Cathbad, "for all the men 
in the whole world will some day have the name of 
Cuchulain in their mouths." 

"If that is so, I am content to keep it," said the 

boy. And this is how he came by the name Cuchulain. 

— Lady Gregory. 
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SAN GABRIEL 

uncivil specimens behavior celebrations 

dozens wreaths garlands especially 

There are a great many interesting stories about 
the first settlement of San Gabriel, and the habits 
and customs of the Indians there. They were a very 
polite people to each other, and used to train their 
children in some respects very carefully. 

If a child were sent to bring water to an older 
person, and he tasted it on the way, he was made to 
throw the water out and go and bring fresh water; 
when two grown-up persons were talking together, 
if a child ran between them, he was told that he 
had done an uncivil thing. These are only specimens 
of their rules for polite behavior. They seem to me 
as good as ours. 

These Indians were very fond of flowers, of which 
the whole country is full. They used to make long 
garlands and wreaths, not only to wear on their heads, 
but to reach way down to their feet. These they wore 
at festivals and celebrations ; and sometimes at these 
festivals they used to have what they called ''song 
contests.'' 
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Two of the best singers, or poets, would be matched 
together to see which could sing the better, or make 
the better verses. That seems to me a more interest- 
ing kind of match than the spelling matches we have 
in our villages. 

But there is nothing of this sort to be seen in San 
Gabriel now, or indeed anywhere in California. The 
Indians have been driven away by the white people 
who wanted their lands ; year by year more and more 
white people have come, and the Indians have been 
robbed of more and more of their lands, and have 
died off by hundreds, until there are not many left. 

Mr. Connor was much interested in collecting all he 
could of the curious stone bowls and pestles they used 
to make, and of their baskets and lace work. He 
spent much of his time riding about the country ; and 
whenever he came to an Indian hut he would stop and 
ask if they had any stone bowls they would like to sell. 

The bowls especially were a great curiosity. Nobody 
knew how long ago they had been made. When the 
missionaries first came to the country they found the 
Indians using them ; they had them of all sizes, from 
those so large that they are almost more than a man 
can lift down to the tiny ones no bigger than a tea- 
cup. But big and little, they were all made in the 
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same way out of solid stone, scooped out in the middle, 
by rubbing another stone round and round on them. 
Even yet people who are searching for such curiosi- 
ties sometimes find big grave mounds in which dozens 
of them are buried — buried side by side with the 
people who used to eat out of them. There is nothing 
left of the people but their skulls and a few bones ; 

but the bowls will last as long as the world stands. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 



IMITATION OF MARY 

Let the life of the Blessed Mary be ever present to 

you. . • • 

She was humble of heart, serious in her conversa- 
tion, fonder of reading than of speaking. 

She placed her confidence rather in the prayer of 
the poor than in the uncertain riches of the world. 

She was ever intent on her occupations, and accus- 
tomed to make God rather than man the witness of 
her thoughts. 

She injured no one, wished well to all, reverenced 

age, yielded not to envy, avoided all boasting, followed 

the dictates of reason, and loved virtue. 

— St. Ambrose. 
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A SCENE FROM "WILLIAM TELL" 

(Switzerland had been conquered by Austria, and Gesler, a cruel tyrant, 
was her governor. William Tell had refused to bow before Gesler's hat, 
which had been elevated on a pole; he was therefore arrested and taken 
before the governor. His son Albert was also taken, and both were threat- 
ened with death.) 

Scene I 

(William Tell, Albert, his son, and Gesler with 

officers. Tell in chains.) 

Gesler. What is thy name ? 

Tell. My name ? 
It matters not to keep it from thee now — 
My name is Tell. 

Ges. Tell! — William Tell? 

Tell. The same. 

Ges. What! he so famed 'bove all his countrymen 
For guiding o'er the stormy lake the boat ? 
And such a master of his bow, 'tis said 
His arrows never miss ! Indeed, I'll take 
Exquisite vengeance ! Mark ! I'll spare thy life — 
Thy boy's, too ! — both of you are free — on one 
Condition. 

Tell. Name it. 

Ges. I would see- you make 
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A trial of your skill with that same bow. 
You shoot so well with. 

Tell. Name the trial you 
Would have me make. 
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Ges. You look upon your boy 
As though instinctively you guessed it. 

Tell. Look upon my boy! AVhat mean you? 
Look upon 
My boy as though I guessed it ! Guessed the trial 
You'd have me make ! Guessed it 
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• 

Instinctively ! you do not mean — no — no — 
You would^ not have me make a trial of 
My skill upon my child ! Impossible 1 
I do not guess your meaning. 

Ges. I would see 
Thee hit an apple at the distance of 
A himdred paces. 

Tell. Is my boy to hold it ? 

Ges. No. 

Tell. No ! I'll send the arrow through the core. 

Ges. It is to rest upon his head. 

Tell. Great Heaven, you hear him ! 

Ges. Thou dost hear the choice I give — 
Such trial of the skill thou art master of, 
Or death to both of you ; not otherwise 
To be escaped. 

Tell. monster ! 

Ges. Wilt thou do it? 

Albert. He will ! he will ! 

Tell. Ferocious monster ! Make 
A father murder his own child — 

Ges. Take off 
His chains, if he consent. 

Tell. With his own hand ! 

Ges. Does he consent ? 

CATH. FOURTH READER — 19 
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Alb. He does. 
(Gesler signs to his officers, who proceed 1p take off 
Tell's chains. Tell aU the time unconscious what 
they do.) 

Tell. With his own hand ! 
Murder his child with his own hand — this hand! 
The hand IVe led him, when an infant, by I 
Tis beyond horror — 'tis most horrible. 
Amazement ! {His chains fall off.) What's that youVe 

done to me ? 
Villains ! put on my chains again. My hands 
Are free from blood, and have no gust for it. 
That they should drink my child's ! Here ! here ! I'll 

not 
Murder my boy for Gresler. 

Alb. Father — father! 
You will not hit me, father! 

Tell. Hit thee ! Send 
The arrow through thy brain; or, missing that, 
Shoot out an eye ; or, if thine eye escape. 
Mangle the cheek I've seen thy mother's lips 
Cover with kisses. Hit thee — hit a hair 
Of thee, and cleave thy mother's heart. 

Ges. Dost thou consent ? 

Tell. Give me my bow and quiver. 
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Ges. For what? 

Tell, To shoot my boy 1 

Alb. No, father — no 1 
To save me ! You'll be sure to hit the apple — 
Will you not save me, father ? 

Tell. Lead me forth ; 
I'll make the trial. 

Alb. Thank you ! 

Tell. Thank me ! Do 
You know for what ? I will not make the trial; 
To take him to his mother in my arms 
And lay him down a corpse before her ! 

Ges. Then he dies this moment — and you certainly 
Do murder him whose life you have a chance 
To save, and will not use it. 

Tell. Well, I'll do it. I'll make the trial. 

Alb. Father — 

Tell. Speak not to me ; 
Let me not hear thy voice. Thou must be dumb ; 
And so should all things be. Earth should be dumb, 
And heaven — unless its thunde!^ muttered at 
The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it. Give me 
My bow and quiver ! 

Ges. When all's ready. 

Tell. Well, lead on 1 
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Scene II 

Enter, slowly, people in evident distress. Officers, 
Sarnem, Gesler, Tell, Albert, and soldiers, 
one bearing Tell's bow and quiver, another with a 
basket of apples. 

Ges. That is your ground. Now shall they measure 
thence 
A hundred paces. Take the distance. 

Tell. Is the line a true one ? 

Ges. True or not, what is't to thee? 

Tell. What is't to me? A little thing, 
A very Uttle thing — a yard or two 
Is nothing here or there — were it a wolf 
I shot at. Never mind. 

Ges. Be thankful, slave, 
Our grace accords thee life on any terms. 

Tell. I will be thankful, Gesler. Villain, stop ! 
You measure to the sun ! 

Ges. And what of that ? 
What matter whether to or from the sun ? 

Tell. I'd have it at my back — the sun should shine 
Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots. 
I cannot see to shoot against the sun; 
I will not shoot against the sun 1 
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Ges. Give him his way. Thou hast cause to bless 
my mercy. 

Tell. I shall remember it. I'd like to see 
The apple I'm to shoot at. 

Ges. Stay! show me the basket — there — 

Tell. YouVe picked the smallest one. 

Ges. I know I have. 

Tell. Oh ! do you ? But you see 
The color on't is dark. — I'd have it light, 
To see it better. 

Ges. Take it as it is ; 
Thy skill will be the greater if thou hit'st it. 

Tell. True — true! I did not think of that — I 
woiider 
I did not think of that. Give me some chance 
To save my boy ! {Throws away the apple.) 
I will not murder him, 
If I can help it — for the honor of 
The form thou wearest, if aU the heart is gone. 

Ges. Well, choose thyself. 

Tell. Have I a friend among the lookers-on? 

Verner. {Rushing forward,) Here, Tell ! 

Tell. I thank thee, Verner! 
He is a friend runs out into a storm 
To shake a hand with us. I must be brief : 
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When once the bow is bent, we cannot take 

The shot too soon. Verner, whatever be 

The issue of this hour, the common cause 

Must not stand still. Let not to-morrow's sun 

Set on the tyrant's banner! Verner! Verner! 

The boy ! the boy ! Thinkest thou he hath the courage 

To stand it ? 

Ver. Yes. 

Tell. How looks he ? 

Ver. Clear and smilingly ; 
If you doubt it, look yourself. 

Tell. No — no — my friend ; 
To hear it is enough. 

Ver. He bears himself so much above his yeaiB. 

Tell. I know ! I know ! 

Ver. With constancy so modest — 

Tell. I was sure he would. 

Ver. And looks with such reljdng love 
And reverence upon you. 

Tell. Man! man! man! 
No more. Already I'm too much the father 
To act the man. Verner, no more, my friend. 
I would be flint — flint — flint. Don't make me feel 
I'm not. Do not mind me. Take the boy 
And set him, Verner, with his back to me. 
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Set him upon his knees — and place this apple 
Upon his head, so that the stem may front me, — 
Thus, Veraer; charge him to keep steady — tell him 
I'll hit the apple. Vemer, do all this 
More briefly than I tell it thee. 

Ver. Come, Albert. (Leading him out) 

Alb. May I not speak with him before I go? 

Ver. You must not. 

Alb. I must ! I cannot go from him without. 

Ver. It is. his will you should. 

Alb. His will, is it? 
I am content, then — come. 

Tell. My boy ! (Holding out his arms ' to him.) 

Alb. My father ! (Rushing into Tell's ams.) 

Tell. If thou canst bear it, should not I ? ' Go, now, 
My son — and keep in mind that I can shoot — 
Go, boy — be thou but steady, I will hit ' 
The apple. Go ! God bless thee — go. My bow ! — 

(The bow is handed to him.) 
Thou wilt not fail thy master, wilt thou? Thou 
Hast never failed him yet, old servant. No, 
I'm sure of thee. I know thy honesty. 
Thou art stanch — stanch. Let me see my quiver. 

Ges. Give him a single arrow. 

Tell. Do you shoot ? 
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Sol. I do. 

Tell. Is it so you pick an arrow, friend? 
The point, you see, is bent ; the feather jagged. 
(Breaks it.) That's all the use 'tis fit for. 

Ges. Let him have another. 

Tell. Why, 'tis better than the first, 
But yet not good enough for such an aim 
As I'm to take — 'tis heavy in the shaft ; 
I'll not shoot with it ! (Throws it away.) Let me see 

my quiver. 
Bring it ! 'Tis not one arrow in a dozen 
I'd take to shoot with at a dove, much less 
A dove like that. 

Ges. It matters not. 
Show him the quiver. 

Tell. See if the boy is ready. (Tell here hides an 
arrow under his vest.) 

Ver. He is. 

Tell. I'm ready, too ! Keep silent for 
Heaven's sake and do not stir — and let me have 
Your prayers — your prayers — and be my witnesses 
That if his life 'sin peril from my hand,. 
'Tis only for the chance of saving it. (To the people.) 

Ges. Go on. 

Tell. I will. 
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friends, for mercy's sake, keep motionless 

And silent. 

(Tell shoots; a shout of exultation bursts from the crowd. 

Tell's head drops on his bosom; he with difficulty 

supports himself upon his bow.) 

Ver. {Rushing in with Albert.) Thy boy is safe, no 

hair of him is touched. 

Alb. Father, I'm safe! Your Albert's safe, dear 

father, — 

Speak to me ! Speak to me ! 

Ver. He cannot, boy. 

Alb. You grant him life? 

Ges. I do. 

x4llb. And we are free ? 

Ges. You are. (Crossing angrily behind.) 

Ver. Open his vest 

And give him air. 

(Albert opens his father's vest, and the arrow drops. 

Tell starts, fixes his eye upon Albert, and clasps 

him to his breast.) 

Tell. My boy ! my boy ! 

Ges. For what 

Hid you that arrow in your breast ?' Speak, slave ! 

Tell. To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy ! 

— Sheridan Knowles. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 
I. His School and His Friends 



• • • 



custom vicinity scarecrow murmur 

imcouth adjacent appalling personage 

In a remote period of American history there lived 
in Sleepy Hollow a worthy man whose name was Ich- 
abod Crane. He sojourned, or, as he expressed it, 
'Harried" in that quiet little valley for the purpose of 
instructing the children of the vicinity. 

He was tall, but very lank, with narrow shoulders, 
long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of 
his sleeves, and feet that might have served as shovels. 
His head was small, with huge ears, large glassy eyes, 
and a long snipe nose. To see him striding along the 
crest of a hill on a windy day, with his ill-fitting clothes 
fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for 
some scarecrow escaped from a cornfield. 

His schoolhouse was a low building of one large room, 
rudely built of logs. It stood in a rather lonely but 
pleasant place, just at the foot of a woody hill, with a 
brook running close by, and a birch tree growing near 
one end of it. From this place of learning the low 
murmur of children's voices, conning over their lessons. 
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might be heard on a drowsy summer day like the hum 
of a beehive. Now and then this was interrupted by 
the stem voice of the master, or perhaps by the appall- 
ing sound of a birch twig, as some loiterer was urged 
along the flowery path of knowledge. 

When school hours were over, the teacher forgot 
that he was the master, and was even the companion 
and playmate of the older boys ; and on hoUday after- 
noons he liked to go home with some of the smaller ones 
who happened to have pretty sisters, or mothers noted 
for their skill in cooking. 

Indeed, it was a wise thing for him to keep on good 
terms with his pupils. He earned so little by teaching 
school that he could scarcely have had enough to eat 
had he not, according to country custom, boarded at 
the houses of the children whom he instructed. With 
these he lived, by turns, a week at a time, thus going 
the rounds of the neighborhood, with all his worldly 
goods tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 

He had many ways of making himself both useful 
and agreeable. He helped the farmers in the lighter 
labors of their farms, raked the hay at harvest time, 
mended the fences, took the horses to water, drove 
the cows from pasture, and cut wood for the winter 
fire. He foimd favor in the eyes of the mothers by 
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petting the children, particularly the youngest; and 
he would often sit with a child on one knee and rock 
a cradle with his foot for whole hours together. 

He was looked upon as a kind of idle, gentlemanhke 
personage of finer tastes and better manners than the 
rough young men who had • been brought up in the 
country. He was always welcome at the tea table of 
a farmhouse ; and his presence was almost sure to bring 
out an extra dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or the parade 
of a silver teapot. He would walk with the young 
ladies in the churchyard between services on Sundays, 
gathermg grapes for them from the wild vines that 
overran the surrounding trees, or sauntering with a 
whole bevy of them along the banks of the adjacent 
mill pond; while the bashful country youngsters hung 
sheepishly back and hated him for his fine manners. 

One of his sources of pleasure was to pass long 
winter evenings with the Dutch farmers, as they sat 
by the fire with a long row of apples roasting anrf, sput- 
tering along the hearth. He listened to their woncirous 
tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, Vnd 
haunted brooks, and haunted bridges, and haunted 
houses, and particularly of the headless horseman, \or 
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Galloping Hessian of the Hollow," as they sometinies 



called him. . And then he would entertain them wi 
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stories of witchcraft, and would frighten them with 
woeful speculations about comets and shooting stars, 
and by telling them that the world did really turn 
round, and that they were half the time topsy-turvy. 
There was pleasure in all this while snugly cuddling 
in the chimney comer of a room that was lighted by the 
ruddy glow from a crackUng wood fire, and where no 
ghost dared show its face ; but it was a pleasure dearly 
bought by the terrors which would beset him during 
his walk homeward. How fearful were the shapes 
and shadows that fell across his way in the dim and 
ghastly glare of a snowy night! How often did he 
shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own steps 
on the frosty crust beneath his feet, and dread to look 
over his shoulder lest he should behold some imcouth 
bemg tramping close behind him ! 

II. The Invitation 



autumnal 


urchins 


appUcation 


cavalier 


pensive 


pommel 


apparition 


genuine 


horizon 


plumage 


luxurious 


gradually 



On a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, in pensive 
mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool from whence he 
watched the doings of his little school. In his hand he 
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held a ferule, that scepter of despotic power ; the birch 
of justice reposed on three nails behind the stool, a 
constant terror to evil doers; while on the desk were 
sundry contraband articles taken from idle urchins, 
such as half-eaten apples, popguns, whirligigs, and fly 
cages. His scholars were all busily intent upon their 
books, or slyly whispering behind them with one eye 

I 

kept upon the master, and a kind of buzzing stillness 
reigned throughout the schoolroom. 

This stillness was suddenly interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a negro, in tow-cloth jacket and trousers, 
who, mounted on the back of a ragged, wild, half- 
broken colt, came clattering up to the schoolhouse door. 
He brought an invitation to Ichabod to attend a 
merrymaking, or ''quilting frolic," to be held that 
evening at the house of Herr Van Tassel ; and having 
delivered his message, he dashed over the brook, and 
was seen scampering away up the hollow, full of the 
importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
schoolroom. The scholars were hurried through their 
lessons. Those who were nimble skipped over half 
without being noticed ; and those who were slow were 
hurried along by a smart application of the rod. Then 
books were flung aside without being put away on the 
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shelves; inkstands were overturned, benches thrown 
down, and the whole school was turned loose an hour 
before the usual time, the children yelping and racket- 
ing about the green, in joy at their early freedom. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half 
hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing his best and 
only suit of rusty black, and arranging his looks by a 
bit of broken looking-glass that hung up in the school- 
house. That he might make his appearance at the 
party in the true style of a cavaUer, he borrowed a horse 
from the farmer with whom he was boarding, and, 
thiis gallantly mounted, rode forth, Uke a knight- 
errant in quest of adventures. 

The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plow 
horse. He was gaimt and shagged, with a slender neck, 
and a head like a hammer. His mane and tail were 
tangled and knotted with burs. One eye had lost its 
pupil, and was glaring and spectral, but the other still 
gleamed with genuine wickedness. He must have had 
plenty of fire and mettle in his day, if we may judge 
from his name, which was Gimpowder. 

Ichabod was a rider suited for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees 
nearly up to the pommel of the saddle; his elbows 
stuck out like a grasshopper's ; and as the horse jogged 
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on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the flapping 
of a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested on the top 
of his nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead might 
be called ; and the skirts of his black coat fluttered out 
almost to the horse's tail. Such was the appearance 
of Ichabod and his steed as they shambled along the 
highway ; and it was altogether such an apparition as 
is seldom to be met with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day. The 
sky was clear and serene. The forests had put on their 
sober brown and yellow, while some trees of the ten- 
derer kind had been nipped by the frost into brilliant 
dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming files 
of wild ducks began to make their appearance high in 
the air. The bp^rk of the squirrel might be heard from 
the groves of beech and hickory, and the pensive 
whistle of the quail at intervals from the neighboring 
stubble fields. 

The small birds fluttered, chirping and frolicking, 
from bush to bush, and tree to tree, gay and happy 
because of the plenty and variety around them. 
There were the twittering blackbirds, flying in sable 
clouds; and the golden- winged woodpecker, with his 
crimson crest and splendid plumage; and the cedar 
bird, with its red-tipped wings and yellow-tipped tail; 
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and the blue jay, in his gay, light-blue coat and white 
underclothes, screaming and chattering, nodding and 
bowing, and pretending to be on good terms with every 
songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye ranged 
with delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all 
sides he beheld vast store of apples, — some still hang- 
ing on the trees, some gathered into baskets and barrels 
for the market, others heaped up in rich piles for the 
cider press. Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian 
com, with its golden ears peeping from their leafy 
coverts, and holding out the promise of cakes and hasty 
pudding. There, too, were multitudes of yellow pump- 
kins turning up their yellow sides to the sim, and giv- 
ing ample prospects of the most luxurious of pies. 
And anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat fields, 
breathing the odor of the beehive; and as he beheld 
them, he dreamed of dainty slapjacks, well buttered, 
and garnished with honey. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts, 
he journeyed along the sides of a range of hills which 
look out upon some of the goodliest scenes of the 
mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled his broad 
disk down into the west. A few amber clouds floated 
in the sky, without a breath of air to move them. The 
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horizon was of a fine, golden tint, changing gradually 
into a pure apple-green, and from that into the deep 
blue of the midheaven. A slanting ray lingered on the 
woody crests of the precipices that overhung some parts 
of the river, giving greater depth to the dark gray and 
purple of their rocky sides. 

III. At the Party 

adjacent innovations sumptuous piazza 

antiquated animated skeleton specter 

It was toward evening when Ichabod arrived at the 
castle of the Herr Van Tassel. He found it thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country, — 
old farmers, in homespun coats and breeches, blue 
stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent pewter buckles ; 
their brisk little dames, in close-crimped caps and long- 
waisted gowns, with scissors and pincushions, and gay 
calico pockets hanging on the outside; young girls, 
almost as antiquated as their mothers, excepting where 
a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock 
showed signs of city innovations; the sons, in short, 
square-skirted coats with rows of huge brass buttons, 
and their hair generally queued in the fashion of the 
times. 
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What a world of charms burst upon the gaze of my 
hero as he entered the state parlor of Van Tassel's man- 
sion — the ample charms of a Dutch Country tea table, 
in the sumptuous time of autumn! Such heaped-up 
platters of cakes, of various and indescribable kinds, 
known only to experienced D.utch housewives ! 

There were doughnuts and crisp, crumbUng crullers ; 
sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey 

ft 

cakes, and the whole family of cakes ; and then there 
were apple pies, and peach pies, and pumpkin pies; 
and slices of ham and smoked beef; and dishes of 
preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, and quinces; 
not to mention broiled shad and roasted chickens, to- 
gether with bowls of milk and cream; all mingled, 
higgledy-piggledy, with the motherly teapot sending 
up its clouds of vapor from the midst ! I want breath 
and time to describe this banquet as I ought, and am 
too eager to get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod 
Crane was not in so great a hurry, but did ample justice 
to every dainty. 

And now, supper being ended, the sound of music 
from the common room summoned to the dance. The 
musician was an old, gray-headed negro, who had been 
the itinerant orchestra of the neighborhood* for more 
than half a century. His instrument was as old and 
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battered as himself. The greater part of the time he 
scraped away on two or three strings, moving his 
head with every movement of the bow, and stamping 
his foot whenever a fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself on his dancing. Not a 
limb, not a fiber about Ijim was idle. How could the 
flogger of urchins be otherwise than animated and 
joyous? When the dance was over, Ichabod joined a 
circle of the older folks, who, with Herr Van Tassel, 
sat smoking at one end of the piazza, and told stories 
of the war and wild and wonderful legends of ghosts 
and other supernatural beings. 

Some mention was made of a woman in white that 
haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was often 
heard to shriek on wintry nights before a storm. The 
chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the 
favorite specter of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horse- 
man, who had been heard several times of late patrol- 
ling the country. One man told how he had once met 
the horseman and was obliged to get up behind him ; 
how they galloped over bush and brake, over hill and 
swamp, until they reached the bridge by the church, 
when the horseman suddenly turned into a skeleton, 
threw him into the brook, and sprang away over the 
tree tops with a clap of thunder. 
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A wild, roistering young man, who was called Brom 
Bones, declared that the headless horseman was, after 
all, no rider compared with himself. He said that re- 
turning one night from the neighboring village of Sing 
Sing, he had been overtaken by this midnight trooper ; 
that he had offered to race with him for a bowl of 
punch, and would have won it, too, but just as they 
came to the church bridge, the specter bolted and 
vanished in a flash of fire. 

IV. The Midnght Adventure 
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The party now gradually broke up. The old farm- 
ers gathered together their families in their wagons, 
and were heard for some time rattling along the hol- 
low roads and over the distant hills. Their light- 
hearted laughter, mingling with the clatter of hoofs, 
echoed along the silent woodlands, growing fainter and 
fainter till they gradually died away, and the late scene 
of noise and frolic was all silent and deserted. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod 
pursued hie travel homeward. In the dead hush of 
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midnight he could hear the barking of a dog on the 
opposite shore of the Hudson, but it was so vague and 
faint as only to give an idea of the distance between 
them. No signs of life occurred near, but now and then 
the chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of 
a bullfrog from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping un- 
comfortably and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories that Ichabod had heard about ghosts 
and goblins now came crowding into his mind. The 
night grew darker and darker. The stars seemed to 
sink deeper in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally 
hid them from his sight. He had never felt so lonely 
and dismal. He was, moreover, approaching the very 
place where many of the scenes of the ghost stories 
had been laid. In the center of the road stood an 
enormous tulip tree, which towered like a giant above 
all the other trees of the neighborhood and formed a 
kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and fan- 
tastic, large as the trunks of ordinary trees, twisting 
down almost to the ground, and rising again into the 
air. 

As Ichabod approached this tree, he began to whistle. 
He thought his whistle was answered: it was but a 
blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. 
Coming a little nearer, he thought he saw something 
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white hanging in the midst of the tree. He paused, 
and ceased whistling, but, on looking more narrowly, 
perceived that it was a place where the tree had been 
struck by lightning, and the white wood laid bare. 
Suddenly he heard a groan. His teeth chattered, and 
his knees smote against the saddle. It was but the 
rubbing of one huge bough upon another, as they 
were swayed about by the breeze. He passed the 
tree in safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small 
brook crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and 
thickly wooded glen. A few rough logs laid side by 
side served for a bridge over this stream. To pass 
this bridge was the severest trial ; for it was here that 
the unfortunate Andr6 had been captured, and under 
covert of the thicket of chestnuts and vines by the side 
of the road had the sturdy yeomen, who surprised 
hiria, lain concealed. The stream has ever since been 
considered a haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings 
of the schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As Ichabod approached the stream his heart began 
to thump. He gave his horse half a score of kicks in 
the ribs, and tried to dash briskly across the bridge; 
but instead of starting forward, the perverse old animal 
made a lateral movement, and ran broadside against 
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the fence. Ichabod jerked the rein on the other side, 
and kicked lustily with the contrary foot. It was all 
in vain. His steed started, it is true, but it was only 
to plunge to the opposite side of the road into a thicket 
of brambles. 

The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel 
upon the ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed forward, 
but came to a stand just by the bridge with a sudden- 
ness that had nearly sent his rider sprawling over his 
head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by the 
side of the bridge caught the sensitive ear of Ichabod. 
In the dark shadow of the trees he beheld something 
huge, black, and towering. It stirred not, but seemed 
gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic monster 
ready to spring upon the traveler. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done ? Summoning 
up a show of courage, he called out in stammering 
accents, ''Who are you?" He received no reply. 
He repeated his demand in a still more agitated Voice. 
Still there was no answer. Once more he cudgeled the 
sides of Gunpowder, and, shutting his eyes, broke forth 
into a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of 
alarm put itself in motion, and, with a scramble and a 
bound, stood at once in the middle of the road. 
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Though the night was dark and dismal, yet the 
form of the unknown might now in some degree be 
ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of large 
dimensions, and mounted on a horse of powerful frame. 
He made no offer of molestation or sociability, but 
kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on 
the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now got 
over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange mid- 
night companion, and bethought himself of the ad- 
venture of Brom Bones and the headless horseman, 
now quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving him be- 
hind. The stranger, however, quickened his horse to 
an equal pace. Ichabod drew up, and fell into a walk, 
thinking to lag behind; the other did the same. His 
heart began to sink within him. There was something 
in the moody and dogged silence of his companion that 
was mysterious and appalling. It was soon fearfully 
accounted for. 

On mounting a rising ground, which brought the 
figure of his fellow-traveler in relief against the sky, 
Ichabod was horror-struck on perceiving that he was 
headless; but his horror was still more increased on 
observing that the head, which should have rested 
on his shoulders, was carried before him on the pommel 
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of his saddle. His terror rose to desperation. He 
rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, 
hoping, by sudden movement, to. give his companion 
the slip ; but the specter started full jump with him. 

Away, then, they dashed, through thick and thin, . 
stones flying and sparks flashing at every bound. 
Ichabod's flimsy garments fluttered in the air as he 
stretched his long, lank body away over his horse's 
head, in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off 
to Sleepy Hollow ; but Gunpowder, who seemed pos- 
sessed with a demon, instead of keeping up it, made 
an opposite turn, and plunged headlong down hill to 
the left. This road leads through a sandy hollow, 
shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, where it 
crosses the bridge famous in goblin story; and just 
bfeyond swells the green knoll on which stands the 
whitewashed church. 

Just as he had got halfway through the hollow, the 
girths of the saddle gave way, and Ichabod felt it 
slipping from under him. He seized it by the pommel, 
and tried to hold it firm, but in vain. He had just 
time to save himself by clasping Gunpowder round 
the neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he 
heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a 
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moment the terror of its owner's wrath passed across 
his mind, for it was his Sunday saddle ; but this was 
no time for petty fears. He had much ado to keep 
his seat, sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes on 
another, and sometimes jolted on the high ridge of 
his horse's backbone with a violence that was far from 
pleasant. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hope that the church bridge was at hand. ''If I cau 
but reach that bridge," thought Ichabod, ''I am safe." 
Just then he heard the black steed panting and blow- 
ing close behind him. He even fancied that he felt 
his hot breath. Another kick in the ribs, and old 
Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge; he thundered 
over the resounding planks; he gained the opposite 
side ; and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his 
pursuer should vanish in a flash of fire and brimstone. 

Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, 
and in the very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod 
tried to dodge the horrible missile, but too late. It 
encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash. 
He was tumbled headlong into the dust; and Gun- 
powder, the black steed, and the goblin rider passed 
by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without 
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his saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly 
cropping the grass at his master's gate. Ichabod 
did not make his appearance at breakfast. Dinner 
hour came, but no Ichabod. The boys assembled at 
the schoolhouse, and strolled idly about the banks of 
the brook; but no schoolmaster. 

An inquiry was set on foot, and after much investi- 
gation they came upon his traces. In one part of the 
road by the church was found the saddle trampled 
in the dirt. The tracks of horses' hoofs deeply dented 
in the road, and evidently at furious speed, were traced 
to the bridge, beyond which, on the bank of a broad 
part of the brook, where the water ran deep and black, 
was found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and 
close beside it a shattered pumpkin. The brook was 
searched, but the body of the schoolmaster was not 
to be discovered. 

As Ichabod was a bachelor, and in nobody's debt, 
nobody troubled his head any more about him. It is 
true, an old farmer, who went down to New York on 
a visit several years after, brought home the intel- 
ligence that Ichabod Crane was still alive; that he 
had left the neighborhood, partly through fear of 
the goblin and the farmer whose horse he had ridden, 
and partly for other reasons; that he had changed 
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his quarters to a distant part of the country, had 

kept school and studied law, and finally had been made 

a justice of the Ten Pound Court. Brom Bones, too, 

was observed to look very knowing whenever the story 

of Ichabod was related, and always burst into a hearty 

laugh at the mention of the pumpkin, which led some 

to suppose that he knew more about the matter than 

he chose to tell. 

— Washington Irving. 



THE BLUEBIRD 

When God had made a host of them, 
One little flower still lacked a stem 

To hold its blossom blue ; 
So into it He breathed a song. 
And suddenly, with petals strong 

As wings, away it flew. 



Father Tabb. 



We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

— Philip James Bailey. 
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THE BROOK 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow weed and mallow. 
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I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom saiUng, 
And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
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I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

— Alfred Tennyson, 
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The Chevalier had found a lad who would be worthy 
of his care. To be sure he was but a peasant boy full 
of fun and laughter. The Chevalier himself had once 
been young and remembered how tempting the sun- 
shine used to be and the fields and the ripe nuts of 
autumn. He had marked with pleasure this handsome 
lad, and watched with interest his changing face and 
dancing eye as he went on his merry way. 

''I shall ask him to my house," thought the Cheva- 
lier, ''and see what he will say to my books." 
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So Giochino went to the Chevalier's house and 
listened eagerly while the Chevalier told him of the 
beautiful verses and stories which many of the books 
contained. Now and then the Chevalier would read a 
few lines from a poem. 

The boy loved poetry. It was sweet in sound and 
had a movement Hke the gliding of boats on still 
water. It miade him forget everything else, — even 
how he had teased his old music teacher, and that his 
mother was sometimes sad. 

Perhaps, he was a little lonesome, for his mother, 
whom he loved dearly, was often far off. She was 
working for her boy, saving every cent possible to give 
him the musical education for which she had longed. 
Here and there throughout Italy she went singing in 
one of the traveling opera companies so common in 
those days. In her younger years her voice had been 
full and strong, but now it was failing and she wondered 
what would happen to Giochino. 

But the boy's heart was too joyous to be cast down by 
poverty or trouble. The days were bright and sunny, 
why should he not be gay ? His voice was clear, true, 
pure in tone, and almost of its own accord broke into 
song. Occasionally he, too, would earn a little money 
by singing at the theater. 

CATH. FOURTH READER — 21 
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After a time he was able to study music with a master 
and finally entered the conservatory at Bologna. Here 
he was taught some of the more difficult things about 
music. 

It was not long before he discovered that he already 
knew enough to write operas. He was delighted. He 
would go .to seek his fortune. 

His teacher, realizing that he had extraordinary 
talent, wished him to continue his study further and 
even offered to instruct him in the stately music of the 
Church, if he would remain. But the youth did not 
heed his offer and started forth. 

In his happy, aimless way he went from place to 
place. He sang, he accompanied, he directed and 
composed. He was always good-natured, always gen- 
erous, and never without friends. 

It was evening in Venice. The opera was just over. 
People were thronging from the door of the opera house. 
They were talking excitedly. Evidently they were 
much pleased. Giochino Rossini's opera, "Tancred," 
had been presented for the first time. It had been 
received with wild applause. 

Rossini was surprised at this. "I fancied," he said, 
"that, after hearing my opera, they would put me into 
the madhouse. But they are madder than I." 
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II 

popular finally composition indignation 

spirit composer message mentioned 

When he was but twenty-four Rossini produced 
what has been, perhaps, the most popular of his operas, 
"The Barber of Seville." But fame alone could not 
make him content. Beyond Italy the world was wide. 
The spirit of the man was as restless as that of the boy. 
He went to Vienna, and finally to Paris. 

In Paris he felt he could work at his best. Here he 
composed his great masterpiece in opera, "William 
Tell.'' It was the story in music and song of the great 
Swiss hero, of whom you have doubtless heard many 
tales. For years the hero had seen his country bound 
under the hand of a tyrant. His soul was on fire^with 
indignation. His country must be freed. He would 
make it free. 

Nothing but grand and noble music could tell such a 
story. Yet Rossini has told it wonderfully. The opera 
was brought out in Paris and has been played many 
times since. 

Although as yet you may not have listened to any 
of the music which has been mentioned thus far, the 
most of you have probably heard many times Rossini's 
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finest composition. When he wrote it, he was forty- 
five ; and when it was done, he wrote no longer. This 
was his last message to the world. This was the 
"Stabat Mater," sung for the first time on Good 
Friday. 

In his house in Paris Rossini gathered about him 
many friends, among them young men who desired 
to become musicians, poets, or writers. His generous 
heart was full to the last of merriment and song, though 
as a composer he was silent. He was bom at Pesaro, 
Italy, February 29, 1792, arid died in Paris, Novem- 
ber 13, 1868. . 



MAY CAROL 

See the robins swinging 

'Mid the orchards' snow; 
Feel the perfumed breezes 

Wafted to and fro ; 
Listen to the music 

Heard from bird and spray; 
Lift your hearts, ye sad ones, 

'Tis the lovely May. 
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Ah, our hearts were weary 

Waiting for the light, 
For the frosts to vanish 

With their bitter bUght : 
See, the earth's brown bosom 

Heaves, where zephyrs play; 
See, she thrills and answers 

To the touch of May. 



May, all fresh and smiling. 

Sweet — from heaven above ; 
May, our souls beguiling 

With her dreams of love : 
Violet-eyed and fragrant — 

How our pulses play 
'Neath the virgin beauty 

Of the radiant May. 



Lift your hearts up : floating 
Through the gold and blue 

Where the liquid sunlight 
Streams and filters through, 
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There a Lady, smiling, 
Stands 'mid cloudless day — 

Snow-white Virgin-Mother, 
Dazzling Queen of May. 

— Mary Antonia, Sister op Mercy. 



THE PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS 

Precious Blood of Jesus, 

Shed for me. 
Upon the cruel cross of 

Calvary: 

Each drop of blood so precious, 

And the pain, 
A sacrifice was offered 

Not in vain. 

Precious Blood of Jesus, 

May I feel 
The fire of love for Christ, and 

Holy zeal ! 

Precious Blood of Jesus, 

Cleansing, pure ! 
Inflame my soul with ardor 

To endure. — Henry Coylb. 
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THE SPANISH COOK 
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Pilar was a young peasant woman. I do not know 
from what village she came, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Malaga. She was paid three dollars a 
month, and she " found " herself. A man cook in that . 
happy land gets five dollars a month, but times were 
bad, and my friends had for three years to content 
themselves with a woman cook. She cooked well, 
though, and cheerfully, and she prepared more meals 
in the twenty-four hours than any other cook I ever 
heard of. 

She seemed to have identified herself thoroughly 
with the family, and to work with a zealous love for 
them all. There was, however, one of the many 
children for whom she had a special affection, a very 
delicate little maiden of two and a half. During the 
autumn this child had been desperately ill. The 
doctors gave no hope. Pilar in anguish prayed for 
her recovery, and promised the Bestower of life that 
if He would spare little Anita, she would, before the 
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end of Holy Week, carry to the shrine on the top of 
the '^ Calvary'' outside the town, one pound of olive 
oil to be burned in His honor. She promised a great 
many prayers besides, which she managed to get said, 
in the intervals of her frying and stewing and boiling. 

Well, the little girl, contrary to the doctors, began 
to mend, and finally was entirely restored to health. 
Pilar was most grateful, and said many Aves in thanks- 
giving. The winter was a busy one, and then Lent 
came and seemed not less busy in that big household. 
Pilar did not forget the pound of oil, but there never 
seemed a moment when she could ask a half day to go 
and carry it to the shrine. Holy Week came, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, — what should she 
do ! She could scarcely get away from her work even 
to go out to her parish church on Holy Thursday to 
say a little prayer before the Repository, where, throned 
in flowers and lighted with myriad candles, the Blessed 
Sacrament is kept till the morning of Good Friday. 

As to going to seven churches and saying her prayers 
before each Repository as other people did, that, alas ! 
was not " for the likes of her." She had a dumb, 
deep-down feeling, however, that the good God knew, 
and that it would be all right. On her way back 
from her hurried prayer at the church, a procession 
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passed which she watched for a moment. But this 
only proved painful, for it had begun to rain, and her 
pious Southern soul was aflame with wrath that the 
image of the Blessed Redeemer should be exposed to 
the storm. 

''They don't care about wetting his dear curls,'' 
she cried, ''as long as they can have a good procession." 

She shook her fist at the crowd, and came away in 
tears. Her mistress, a devout Catholic, tried to con- 
sole her by reminding her that, after all, it was only 
an image and not the dear Lord she loved. Oh, she 
knew thai; but " it was cruel, but it was shameful!" 

She felt as a mother would feel if the dress of her 
dead baby, or its little half-worn shoe, were spoiled 
by the caprice or cold-heartedness of some one who 
had no feeling for it. All together Holy Thursday 
was not very consoling to Pilar, and the pound of oil 
grew heavier every hour. 

The next day. Good Friday, she had only time to 
go to church through the silent streets, where no wheels 
were heard, and say her prayers and look at the black, 
black altars and the veiled statues. That night, after 
her work was done, and the last baby had been served 
with its last porridge, she put her kitchen in hurried 
order, and stole out silently. She had bought the 
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pound of oil at a little shop in the next street and, 
hiding it under her- shawl, turned her steps towards 
Barcenillas. 

The night was black and tempestuous. A hot, dry 
wind blew; occasionally a gust brought a few drops 
of rain, but more often it was a gale which made the 
street lamps blink, and whirled the dust around her. 
It was a long way to the suburb; it was late; there 
were few abroad, but no matter, the good Lord knew 
why she was out, and He would take care of her. 

There are no street cars running in the days of Holy 
Week. From Holy Thursday till after the cathedral 
bells ring for first vespers on Holy Saturday, no wheels 
move in the streets of Malaga. 

It was nearly midnight when she got to Barcenillas. 
She crossed the silent plaza, passed through the gate, 
and began the ascent of the steep hill. There is a 
great broad road that winds up it, and at every ''sta- 
tion" there is a lamp burning. She knelt at each as 
she reached it. But the place was very lonely ; the eu- 
calyptus trees shook and whispered to each other, and 
the lamps were dim and flickered in the rough wind. 

The night before there had been processions all 
through the night, crowds upon crowds going up the 
hill; she would not have been lonely then. But she 
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could not get away, because of little Josef's being ill 
and needing the water heated for his bath every hour. 
Yes, it would have been nicer last night, with all the 
priests, and all the chanting, and all the flaming torches. 
But the good God knew all about it, — why she did 
not come then, when she wanted to. She would not 
worry, but she said her prayers with chattering teeth, 
and many furtive looks behind her. 

At last she reached the summit, where in a little 
chapel burned the light that could be seen for miles 
around Malaga. There a solitary brother knelt, say- 
ing his beads and keeping watch. She said her last 
prayers at the altar, and left the votive oil with the 
friar, who commended her piety and was very kind. 
As she came out, the clouds broke and the Paschal moon 
shone through them, and the broad road led down with 
smooth ease towards the sleeping, silent city. Her 
steps made just as lonely echoes on the stones of the 
deserted streets, but she felt herself favored of heaven, 
as no doubt she was, and all her fears were gone. 

It was after three o'clock when she let herself in at 

the kitchen door ; and it was several weeks before her 

mistress learned, by accident, of the dolorous little 

pilgrimage. 

— Miriam Coles Harris. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE 
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Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o'er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 

So plant we the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Buds which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 
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What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind's restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 

* 

Flowers for the sick girl's silent room. 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 
We plant with the apple tree. 



What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon. 
And drop, when gentle airs come by. 
That fan the blue September sky ; 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple tree. 



And when, above this apple tree. 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night. 
Girls, whose young eyes overflow with mirth, 
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Shall peel its fruits by cottage hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra's vine, 
And golden orange of the line. 
The fruit of the apple tree. 

The fruitage of this apple tree, 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view. 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play. 

In the shade of the apple tree. 

Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower. 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 

The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer's songs, the autumn's sigh. 

In the boughs of the apple tree. 
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And time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this apple tree ? 

"Who planted this old apple tree?" 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to sojne aged man shall say ; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem. 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

''A poet of the land was he. 
Bom in the rude but good old times ; 
"'TIS said he made some quaint old rhjmaes 

On planting the apple tree." 

— William Cullbn Bryant. 
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THE CONVERSION OF KING RATBODO 
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St. Wulfram and his monks had much work for a 
time. The Frisians came in crowds for Christian in- 
structions and baptism. It was a great and hard task 
to teach human beings in the lowest stage of devel- 
opment. Moreover, the teachings of the missionaries 
were opposed in all things to the traditional customs 
of the people. Many wrongs, such as slavery, for 
instance, could not be set aside at once. Moreover, 
if the people were to be made peaceful and weaned 
from their wildness, they had to be taught other 
ways of support than plundering and hunting. 

So the Benedictines taught the converts not only 
Christian doctrine, but how to plow and to plant. 
They built dunes to hold out the devastating sea, and 
sent to their abbey home for seeds and implements. 
In a few years the face of Frisia was greatly changed. 

Ratbodo had given Wulfram land and a dwelling 
near his own residence. In this way he could best 
keep track of everything that happened at the mission. 
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The king himself remained obdurate in his paganism. 
Once he said, taimtingly, to the entreating Wulfram, 
that if the Christian God would work a miracle for 
him especially, he would be converted. Wulfram re- 
minded him of the miracles he had seen and had not 
been converted. Then Ratbodo said that if the 
table in front of him were changed into gold, he would 
yield; but Wulfram, in righteous indignation, told 
him how childish was such a request. 

All the while the chieftains were urging the king to 
send away the bishop. But he laughed at them, say- 
ing that what Wulfram had built up he himself would 
destroy in ten days when the time came, just as had 
been done in the case of many others. Even the king's 
little son, Clodio, was baptized and died a Christian, 
but the king only smiled. His day was coming, he held. 

Then Wulfram went back to Fontinella to get 
more monks, laborers, and lay brothers for his work 
in Frisia. The converted Frisians were beginning 
to realize the blessings of regular and well-ordered 
work. There were more and more laborers and fewer 
sea robbers • and warriors. Nevertheless, the great 
mass of the Frisian people remained obstinate, follow- 
ing the example of the king and the great chiefs. 

Among the gods whose wrath the Frisians most 
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feared was the god of the sea. The lowness of the 
land made frequent inundations inevitable. Besides, 
Frisians, when not robbing, were fishing, or living 
on the water in some way. Thus they were always 
anxious to pacify the mighty god of the floods. 

On this day, too, a great multitude, together with 
the king and the chieftains, were gathered at the sea- 
coast, waiting to soothe the water deity by human 
sacrifice. The lot had fallen on two little boys this 
time, the only children of a widow. At the time of 
low tide the little ones were laid on a projecting point 
of land, so that the rising waters would cover them. 
Their feet were tied so cunningly that the childish 
hands could not undo the knots. Thus they sat on 
the beach, waiting the waters that were to be their 
death. 

Several hundred feet back, the crowds were gathered 
to watch the unhappy spectacle. In the foregroimd 
sat a young woman, the mother of the children, weep- 
ing and moaning in her grief, without, however, wak- 
ing the faintest sympathy in the hearts of the by- 
standers. 

The waters were even then advancing on the point 
of land, and a strong wind was driving up the flood 
in great waves. The little ones began to scream in 
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terror as the spray struck them, and the mother sprang 
to her feet. If she had not been held fast, she would 
have flung herself into the water with her children. 
Gradually the land disappeared; nothing was left 
but the raised point to which the children clung. One 
could see how the older boy Was trying to hold up his 
little brother. 

"King!" said a voice, ringing with a holy anger, 
"why this abomination before the eyes of almighty 
God?" 

Ratbodo started and the chieftains stared in silent 
astonishment. 

'^ We are offering sacrifice to the god of the waters," 
said the king, after a moment. "Go take the victims 
away from him if you can; they may be your slaves 
and the slaves of your God for the rest of time," he 
added with a sneer. 

"So be it," answered Wulfram. Turning, he made 
the sign of the cross over the rising tide and walked 
out as if on solid land. The Christians present in the 
crowd cried aloud for joy, but the pagans stood in 
wonder bordering on fear. The king himself was 
most moved by the miraculous sight. His eyes were 
fixed, his face pale as death. He was convinced that 
in the saint walking thus unharmed over the waters 
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he saw an unmistakable manifestation of the power of 
the Christian God. 

"That is even more than a golden table," he whis- 
pered tremblingly. 

Wulfram lifted the children out of the water and 
carried them to the land. At once the Frisians 
crowded about him, asking to be made Christians. 
Ratbodo himself said : — 

"It is but right that a man should keep his word. 
I said to you years ago that if your God would make 
a golden table before my eyes, I would become a 
Christian. But He did more. He made a solid floor 
of the moving sea. Come to me every day and instruct 



me." 



— Conrad von Bolanden. 



THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 

If our faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood, 
So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good. 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure. 
This were enough to prove it higher and truer 

Than all the creeds the world had known before. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 
From The Golden Legend, 
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COME TO JESUS 

Souls of men ! why will ye scatter 
Like a crowd of frightened sheep ? 

Foolish hearts ! why will ye wander 
From a love so true and deep ? 

Was there ever kindest shepherd 
Half so gentle, half so sweet 

As the Saviour who would have us 
Come and gather round His feet ? 

It is God : His love looks mighty, 
But is mightier than it seems : 

'Tis our Father : and His fondness 
Goes far out beyond our dreams. 

There's a wideness in God's mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea : 

There's a kindness in His justice. 
Which is more than liberty. 

There is no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven ; 

There is no place where earthly failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 
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There is welcome for the sinner, 
And more graces for the good ; 

There is mercy with the Saviour; 
There is healing in His Blood. 
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There is grace enough for thousands 

Of new worlds as great as this ; 
There is room for fresh creations 

In that upper home of bliss. 

For the love of God is broader 
Than the treasures of man's mind; 

And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 

There is plentiful redemption 
In the Blood that has been shed ; 

There is joy for all the members 
In the sorrows. of the Head. 

If our love were but more simple, 

We should take Him at His word ; 

And our lives would be all sunshine 

In the sweetness of our Lord. 

— Father Faber. 



Be comforted ; and blessed be 

The meek, the merciful, the pure 

Of heart; for they shall see, shall hear 

God's mercy. So shall peace endure. 

— Joaquin Miller. 
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In 1672, letters from Quebec informed Marquette 
that the government had taken up the project of ex- 
ploring the Mississippi, and that he was the mission- 
ary selected to accompany the expedition. His heart 
exulted at the prospect. The hope of a glorious mar- 
tyrdom while opening the way to future heralds of the 
Cross buoyed him up, though in his humility he never 
spoke of martyi'dom. To him it was but a death, ^'to 
cease to offend God." 

The winter was spent by the two explorers in study- 
ing all that had yet been learned of the great river, in 
gathering around them every Indian wanderer, and 
amid the tawny group drawing their first rude map of 
the Mississippi, and the water courses that led to it. 
And on this first map, traced doubtless kneeling on the 
ground, they set down the name of each tribe they 
were to pass, each important point to be met. The 
undertaking was dangerous, but it was not to be rash : 
all was the result of calm, cool investigation. In the 
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spring they embarked at Mackinaw in two frail bark 
canoes ; each with his paddle in hand, and full of hope, 
they soon plied them merrily over the crystal waters 
of the lake. 
All was new to Marquette. He had now attained the 
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limit of former discoveries, the new world was before 
them; they looked back a last adieu to the waters, 
which, great as the distance was, connected them with 
Quebec and their countrymen ; they knelt on the shore 
to offer, by a new devotion, their lives, their honor, 
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and their undertaking to their beloved mother the 
Virgin Mary Immaculate; then, launching on the 
broad Wisconsin, they sailed slowly down its current, 
amid its vine-clad isles and its countless sand bars. 

No sound broke the stillness, no human form ap- 
peared, and at last, after sailing seven days, on the 
17th of June they happily glided into the great river. 
Joy that could find no utterance in words filled the 
grateful heart of Marquette. The broad river of the 
Conception, as he named it, now lay before them, 
stretching away hundreds of miles to an unknown sea. 

^'The Mississippi River,'' he writes, "has its source 
in several lakes in the country of the nations at the 
north; it is narrow at the mouth of the Wisconsin; 
its current, which nms south, is slow and gentle. On 
the right is a considerable chain of very high mountains, 
and on the left fine lands ; it is in many places studded 
with islands. On sounding we found ten fathoms 
of water. Its breadth varies greatly; sometimes it 
is three quarters of a league broad, and then narrows 
in to less than two hundred yards. We followed its 
course quietly, as it bears south and southeast to the 
forty-second degree. 

" Then we perceive that the whole face of the coun- 
try changes. Scarcely a foresit or mountain is now in 
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sight. The islands increase in beauty and are covered 
with finer trees; we see nothing but deer and elk, wild 
geese and swans unable to fly, as they are here moult- 
ing. From time to time we encounter monstrous fish, 
one of which struck our canoe with such violence that 
I took it for a large tree that would knock our frail 
craft to pieces. Another time we perceived on the 
water a bearded monster with a tiger's head, a pointed 
muzzle like a wild cat; ears erect, a gray head but a 
jet-black neck. It was the only one we beheld. 

^^When we cast our nets we took sturgeon, and a 
very strange fish resembling a trout, but with larger 
mouth and smaller eyes and snout. From the last 
projects a large bone, three fingers wide, and a cubit 
long ; the end is round and as wide as a hand. When 
the fish leaps out of water, the weight of this bone 
often throws it back. 

''Having descended the river to 41'' 2', still keeping 
the same direction, we found that turkeys took the 
place of other wild birds, and wild cattle replaced 
other animals. We call them wild cattle, because they 
resemble our domestic ones. They are not longer, 
but almost as bulky again, and more corpulent. Our 
man killed one, and the three of us could move it 
only with great difficulty. The head is very large, the 
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forehead flat and a half yard broad between the horns, 
which resemble exactly those of our oxen, but are 
black and longer. A large crop hangs down from the 
neck, and there is a high hump on the back. The 
whole head, neck, and part of the shoulders are cov- 
ered with a great mane like a horse's ; it is a foot long 
and gives them a hideous appearance, and as it falls 
over the eyes prevents their seeing straight ahead. 

^' The rest of the body is covered with a coarse curly 
hair like the wool of our sheep, but much stronger and 
thicker. This is shed every summer, and then the 
skin is as soft as velvet. At this time the Indians 
employ the skins to make beautiful robes, which they 
paint with various colors. The flesh and fat are 
excellent, and furnish the best dish at banquets. They 
are very fierce, and not a year passes without their 
killing some Indian. When attacked, they take a 
man with their horns, if they can, Uft him up, and 
then dash him on the groxmd, and trample him to 
death. 

^' When you fire at them from a distance with gun 
or bow, you must throw yourself on the ground as 
soon as you fire, and hide in the grass, for if they per- 
ceive the person who fired, they rush on him and 
attack him. As their feet are large and rather short. 
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they do not generally move fast, unless they are 
provoked. They are scattered over the prairies like 
herds of cattle. I have seen four hundred of them in 
a band." 

At last, on the 25th of June, they descried foot- 
prints on the shore. They now took heart again, 
and Johet and the missionary, leaving their five men 
in the canoes, followed a little beaten path to discover 
who the tribe might be. They traveled on in silence 
almost to the cabin doors, when they halted, and with 
a loud halloo proclaimed their coming. Three villages 
lay before them; the first, roused by the cry, poured 
forth its motley group, which halted at the sight of the 
newcomers and the well-known dress of the missionary. 

''They deputed four old men to come and speak 
with us,'' says Marquette. ''Two carried tobacco 
pipes richly adorned and trimmed with feathers of 
many kinds. They walked slowly, lifting their pipes 
toward the sun, as if offering them to him to 
smoke, but yet without uttering a single word. They 
were a long time coming the short distance between 
us and the village. Having at last reached us, they 
stopped to examine us carefully. 

" On seeing these ceremonies which are used only 
with friends, I took courage, more especially as I saw 
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they wore European goods, which made me judge them 
to be allies of the French. I therefore spoke to them 
first, and asked them who they were. They answered : 
^ We are Illinois,' and in token of peace they offered us 
their pipes to smoke. They then invited us to their 
village, where the whole tribe impatiently awaited us. 

''At the door of the cabin in which we were to be 
received was an old man awaiting us in a very re- 
markable attitude. It is their usual ceremony in 
receiving strangers. This man stood perfectly naked, 
with his hands stretched out and raised toward the 
sun, as if he wished to screen himself from its rays, 
which nevertheless passed through his fingers to his 
face. When we came near him, he addressed this 
compliment to us : ' How beautiful is the sun, French- 
man, when thou comest to visit us! All our town 
awaits thee, and thou shalt enter all our cabins in 
peace.' He then took us into his, where there was a 
crowd of people, who devoured us with their eyes, but 
maintained the deepest silence. We heard, however, 
these words occasionally addressed to us: 'Well done, 
brothers, to visit us ! ' " 

Then the great peace calumet was brought and 
solemnly smoked, and the two Frenchmen were con- 
ducted to the village of the great sachem. Here, too, 
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they were received with pomp, and the calumet was 
again smoked. Marquette explained the object of 
their voyage to visit the nations living on the great 
river, and announce to them the word of God their 
Creator. They told the Illinois that they were sent 
by the great chief of the French, and asked informa- 
tion as to the nations between them and the sea. 

The sachem presented them ^.n Indian slave, saying : 
*^I thank thee, Blackgown, and thee. Frenchman, for 
taking so much pains to come and visit us; never has 
the earth been so beautiful, nor the sun so bright as 
to-day; never has our river been so calm, nor so free 
from rocks, which your canoes have removed as they 
passed; never has our tobacco had so fine a flavor, 
nor our corn appeared so beautiful as we behold it 
to-day. Here is my son, whom I give thee, that thou 
mayst know my heart. I pray thee to take pity on 
me and all my nation. Thou knowest the Great Spirit 
who has made us all ; thou speakest to Him and hearest 
His word. Ask Him to give me life and health, and 
come and dwell with us that we may know Him." 

They feasted the two Frenchmen, and gave them a 
calumet of peace as a safeguard against hostile tribes, 
but tried to persuade them to go no farther. 

— John Oilmary Shea. 
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THE SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS 

There came a youth upon the earth, 

Some thousand years ago, 
Whose slender hands were nothing worth, 

Whether to plow, or reap, or sow. 

Upon an empty tortoise shell 

He stretched some chords, and drew 

Music that made men's bosoms swell 

Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 

Then King Admetus, one who had 

Pure taste by right divine, 
Decreed his singing not too bad 

To hear between the cups of wine. 

And so, well pleased with being soothed 

Into a sweet half-sleep, 
Three times his kingly beard he smoothed, 

And made him viceroy o'er his sheep. 

His words were simple words enough, 

And yet he used them so. 
That what in other mouths was rough 

In his seemed musical and low. 
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Men called him but a shiftless youth 

In whom no good they saw; 
And yet, xmwittingly, in truth, 

They made his careless words their law. 

They knew not how he learned at all, 

For idly, hour by hour, 
He sat and watched the dead leaves fall, 

Or mused upon a common flower. 

It seemed the loveliness of things 

Did teach him all their use. 
For, in mere weeds, and stones, and springs, 

He found a healing power profuse. 

Men granted that his speech was wise, 

But, when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman's eyes, 

They laughed, and called him good-for-naught» 

Yet after he was dead and gone, 

And e'en his memory dim. 

Earth seemed more sweet to live upon. 

More full of love, because of him. 

— James Russell Lowell. 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
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One day a vast multitude follows our Blessed Lord 
up a mountain side. They come trooping after Him, 
men, women, and children ; their homes, their business, 
all the cares of this life, by common consent left be- 
hind. Now He has stopped and turned round, facing 
them. He waits long and patiently as they come toil- 
ing up, guiding them with His hand to go here and 
there where they may hear Him best. 

It is His first great Sermon that He is going to 
preach, this Sermon on the Mount, and it is not only 
for the numbers beyond all reckoning gathered to- 
gether here, but for all that shall come into this world 
and have to be taught what they must do to save their 
souls. Therefore He would speak so solenmly and from 
such a lofty place. He sits down, and the Twelve come 
and stand around Him, or sit on the ground at His feet. 
The people press round as close as they can, and when 
all are seated and quiet He begins to speak. 
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What will the text of this great Preacher be? 
What is the thought uppermost in His mind and 
heart? This — to teach us what we must do to be 
happy. He knows that we are made for happiness, 
and that we long to be happy. But He knows, too, 
that very many try to find happiness in things that 
will not satisfy them, in the riches, pleasures, and 
honors of this world which can never content our 
hearts. And so He tells us in the beginning of His 
Sermon on the Mount who are really blessed or 
happy. 

^^ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

'^Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the 
land. 

''Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com^ 
forted. 

/'Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after jus- 
tice, for they shall have their fill. 

"Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

"Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
God. 

"Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God. 
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''Blessed are they that suffer persecution for jus- 
tice' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven." 

Blessed the sufferers for whom Heaven is waiting! 
this is the text of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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The poor in spirit are those who, having little of the 
good things of this life, are content with what God has 
given them, and do not envy those who are better off. 
Those, too, who having a sufficiency or an abundance 
of the pleasant things of this world, do not let their 
hearts get too fond of them, are ready to give them 
up if God should take them away, and are generous 
in sharing them with those in need. To poor, such as 
these, our Lord promises all the riches of Heaven by 
and by. 

The meek are those who have gained a mastery over 
anger and revengeful thoughts. They possess as con- 
querors three lands — the land of their own soul, which 
they control as lords and masters, the Land of Heaven, 
where nothing will trouble them any more, and, strange 
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to say, that very land in which they seemed to be over- 
come. For in the little difficulties and differences of 
daily life, it is those that yield who are really victors. 
How many conquests has meekness made ! 

The mourners are those who all their lives long have 
a quiet, loving sorrow for their sins — not as though 
they were unforgiven, but just because thej^ are forgiven, 
because they have offended Him who forgives so readily 
and so often. Those, too, are blessed mourners who 
remember when sorrow comes that He who loves them 
only permits it for their good, and that in a very little 
while He will wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
they shall be comforted, ''nor mourning, nor crying, 
nor sorrow shall be anv more.'' 

Who hunger and thirst after jtLstice. The soul, like 
the body, has its hunger and thirst. Our Lord says 
those are blessed who take care to feed it with those 
things which keep it alive in the grace of God, with 
prayer, and instruction, and the Sacraments. Blessed 
are those who hunger after this spiritual food, who are 
always trying to get more and more of God's grace, 
who go hungry to prayer, hungry to Confession and 
Communion. Almighty God says, ''Open thy mouth 
and I will fill it." And our Blessed Lady sings in her 
canticle, "He hath fed the hungry with good things." 
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It was because all the saints hungered like this that so 
much was given them. 

The merciful. There is nothing our Lord tells us 
so often and so plainly as this — that to obtain mercy 
from God we must ourselves be merciful. If we wish 
Him to judge us kindly and to forgive our many faults, 
we must be forgiving and kind. ^^Be merciful/' He 
says, ''as your Heavenly Father is merciful.'' He tells 
us that at the Last Day He will say ''Come" to those 
who have been met^ciful to others for His sake, and 
"Depart from Me" to those who have been unmerciful 
to the poor and needy, and therefore to Him. For 
what we do to His least brethren He coiints as done 
to Himself. If, then, we want to hear His sweet 
invitation on that dreadful Day, we know how to secure 
it — " Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 

mercv." 

The clean of heart The reward and the joy of the 
next life is to see God. There are many joys in Heaven 
— freedom from pain and care, the delights of the glori- 
fied body, the society of the Angels and Saints, reunion 
with those we loved on earth. But all these are as 
nothing compared with the Vision of God. It is this 
that makes Heaven what it is. Without this all the 
rest would not satisfy us. But to see the All Holy God 
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we must be holy. In Heaven all are clothed with white 
robes, and the nearer the approach to the Great White 
Throne, the more dazzlingly white is the raiment. We 
must be getting ready to join that spotless throng. 
How ? By taking as much pains to keep our soul free 
from stain as we do to prevent soiling our dress when 
we go along a miry road ; . by shunning with care all 
mortal sin and deUberate venial sin ; by being careful 
in our examination of conscience, and often cleansing 
our soul in the Sacrament of Penance, and by frequent 
acts of contrition. If we do this we shall be among the 
clean of heart, and one day we shall see God. 

The peacemakers. ''Some there are who are neither 
at peace with themselves nor suffer others to be at peace. 
And some there are who keep themselves in peace and 
study to restore peace to others." Gladness goes with 
these peacemakers; they turn aside little words and 
jokes that would give pain, and come among us like our 
Blessed Lord, whose favorite word of greeting was, 
"Peace be to you.'' They are so like their Father 
who is in Heaven that thev deserve to be called in a 
special way His children. 

The pei^secuted. If our Lord had not told us these 
are blessed, should we ever have guessed it ? To be 
persecuted seems such a terrible thing, and so indeed it 
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is unless we can bring ourselves to think more orHim 
for whose sake we suffer than of the suffering itself. 
Perhaps we may have known the quiet happiness of 
being by the side of one we loved who was in pain. The 
thought that our presence and our sympathy soothed 
that dear one was greater joy than any pleasure to be 
found elsewhere. Something like this is the gladness 
those have even now who for our Lord^s sake are hated 
and persecuted. They know that if they are like Him 
in His suffering they will be like Him one day in His 
glory. Are they not blessed then? 

Ill 

reverent amazement revenge deceive 

riveted congregation poverty beatitudes 

And now let us stop awhile to look at our dear Mas- 
ter and His hearers. The Twelve are listening with 
reverent and fixed attention, their eyes riveted on His 
blessed face. The people gaze at Him in amazement 
and delight. They have been taught to hate their 
enemies, to seek revenge, to think that poverty and 
suffering are the signs of God's anger, that an abun- 
dance of corn and wine and cattle are the rewards for 
which a good man must hope. 
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Their beatitudes would have been, ^'Blessed are 
the rich and the successful, those that laugh and are 
held in honor by men." How unlike these to the 
blessed ones of Jesus of Nazareth ! His way to hap- 
piness was a hard way, but they knew as they looked up 
into His face that it was the right way. And they felt 
that He could not only teach but help them. Had 
they known the story of His life as we do they would 
have seen that He had first practised all He taught. 
He was so poor that He had not where to lay His head. 
He was meek and humble of heart, the Man of sorrows, 
the great Peacemaker. 

After the Sermon our Lord comes down from the 
Mount, conversing familiarly with His disciples. His 
simple congregation flocking after Him, trying to get 
near Him, all so refreshed by His company and His 
words. Hear them talking of Him among themselves, 
saying, '^We never heard the like." 

Oh, if we had seen pur Blessed Lord as these happy 

people saw Him, if we had followed Him about with the 

crowd, had sat at His feet as He taught, and watched 

Him as He laid His hands on the eyes of the blind and 

the sores of the poor lepers — how we should have loved 

Him! 

— Mother Mary Loyola. 
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Oh say, can you see by the dawn's early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twiUght's last 
gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the peril- 
ous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 

And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 

there. 
Oh say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ? 

On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep. 

Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
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Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; 
'Tis the star-spangled banner; long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ! 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
'Mid the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 

A home and a country shall leave us no more ? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' 
pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireUng and slave, 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation ; 
Blest with victr'y and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land, 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us 
a nation. 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just. 
And this be our motto : ^'In God is our trust ! " 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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THE POWER OF GOD 

Thou art, God ! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 

Where'er we turn, Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

When day, with farewell beam, delays, 
Among the opening clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven; 

Those hues that mark the sun's decline. 

So soft, so radiant, Lord ! are Thine. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ; — 

That sacred gloom, those fires Divine, 

So grand, so coimtless. Lord ! are Thine. 

— Thomas Moore. 
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cation. For eight or nine years he taught school, and then 
became a journalist in New York city. From 1864 till 1873 
he was a clerk in the Treasury Department at Washington. 
He finally settled on a farm at West Park, New York, giving 
his time to literature and the observation of nature. His 
love of nature has inspired most of what he has contributed 
to the literature of the world. 

Canton, William, an English writer and journalist, was 
born on the Isle of Chusan, China, in 1845. He was edu- 
cated in France, and was for many years a sub-editor of the 
Glasgow Herald ^ Scotland. He has written several volumes 
of prose and poetry. 

Cowper, William, a celebrated English poet, was born in 
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1731. He attended Westminster school and afterwards stud- 
ied law. His most famous poems are The Task and the 
ballad John Gilpin's Ride. He died in 1800. 

Crowley, Mary Catherine, a contemporary Catholic writer, 
was bom at Boston. She is a graduate of the Academy of 
the Sacred Heart, New York. She has been engaged in 
literary work since 1887, and is regarded as an authority on 
the early history of Detroit. She has written several novels 
which are widely read. 

Defoe, Daniel, was one of the first writers of English im- 
aginative literature. He was bom in London in 1661, and 
was a contemporary of Swift, Addison, and Pope. He wrote 
many pamphlets on political subjects which are interesting 
more for their historical than their literary value. Robinson 
Crusoe is a world classic. Defoe died in 1731. 

Dc Vere, Aubrey, an Irish Catholic poet, was bom in 1788. 
He belonged to a good family, and always had leisure to culti- 
vate a naturally refined taste. At first he wrote dramas, 
but later, poems, especially sonnets. He was a true patriot, 
and pays many tributes of love to his country in his his- 
torical themes. He died in 1846. 

Dodge, Mary Mapes, began to write before she was twenty. 
Since its beginning in 1873 until her death she was editor of 
the St, Nicholas. She was bom in 1838, and died in 1905. 
Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates has been translated into 
at least four foreign languages. It has passed through more 
than one hundred editions and has been crowned by the 
French Academy. 

Donnelly, Eleanor C, was born in Philadelphia. She is 
regarded by some as the foremost Catholic poetess in 
America. She has, besides her poems, written many stories 
for Catholic and secular periodicals, and is the author of a 
score of volumes on a variety of subjects. 

Faber, Rev. Frederick William, was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1814. He was an eloquent preacher, a brilliant 
talker, and had an unsurpassed power of gaining the love of 
all with whom he came in contact. His hymns are well- 
known, and sung throughout the world. He founded a 
religious community which was afterward merged in the 
oratory of St. Philip Neri. He died in 1863. 
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Franklin, Benjamin. A famous American statesman and 
philosopher, was born in Boston in 1706. The greater part 
of his hfe was spent in Philadelphia, and for several years 
he was the representative of the American Colonies at Paris. 
He died in 1790. 

Gregory, Lady, a contemporary Irish writer, is the daughter 
of Dudley Presse, Deputy Lieutenant of Roxborough, County 
Galway, Ireland. She is the Vice-President of the Gaelic 
League, and has done very valuable service to literature 
in preserving and editing many of the early Celtic legends. 
Some of her publications are : Poets and Dreamers, Cuchulain 
of Muerthemme, and Oods and Fighting Men, 

Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Carl (1785-1863), and Wilhelm Carl 
Grimm (1786-1859) were famous German authors, and col- 
lectors and editors of German folk stories. The work by 
which they are best known to English readers is commonly 
referred to as Grimm's Tales, 

Hansjakob, Rev. Heinrich, was bom in Germany in 1837. 
He was educated at Freiburg and ordained to the priesthood 
in 1863. He is one of the foremost of Germany's present 
writers. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, the most popular of the early Ameri- 
can novelists, was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, July 4, 
1804. He was the author of many novels, and by his 
stories for children he endeared himself to the young. He 
died in 1864. 

Irving, Washington, was bom in New York city, April 3, 
1783. His early schooling was not very systematic. When 
a young man he began the study of law, but never followed 
the profession very steadily. He is the most popular of the 
American writers of the early part of the nineteenth century. 
His best works are The Sketch-Book ^ Knickerbocker's History 
of New York, Life of Columbus, etc. He died in 1859. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, was bohi in 1831 at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1867 she wrote her first stories, and from that 
time until her death in 1885, books from her pen were pub- 
lished with frequency. She wrote verses, essays, sketches of 
travel, children's stories, novels, and tracts on questions of 
the day. Her most popular story is jBamona, a tale of life 
among the Indians of California. 
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Key, Francis Scott, author of The Star-spangled Banner, 
was bom in Frederick County, Maryland, in 1780. It was 
during the British invasion in 1814, while he was detained 
on a British man-of-war within sight of the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry, that Key wrote this beautiful lyrical poem. 
He died at Baltimore in 1843. 

Knowles, James Sheridan, an Irish dramatist of distinction, 
was bom at Dublin in 1784. For a time he held a com- 
mission in the militia, but was attracted by the stage and 
finally entered the dramatic profession. He died in 
1862. 

Lang, Andrew, was bom in Scotland in 1844. He has 
pursued many different lines of literary work. A compara- 
tively slight portion of his time has been given to the trans- 
lation and editing of fairy stories and legends from various 
languages. 

Lingard, John, a distinguished Catholic historian, was born 
at Winchester, England, in 1771. For forty years he was 
the cur6 of Hornby, near Lancaster. The great work of his 
life was his History of England, in ten volumes. He died in 
1851. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, is often called the chil- 
dren's poet, partly because of his love for children and partly 
because of some poems written for children. He was bom 
in Portland, Maine, in 1807. From 1835 to 1854 he was 
professor of modern languages at Harvard University. He 
died in 1882. 

Lowell, James Russell, was born at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, February 22, 1819. He died in the same house in 
which he was born, August 12, 1891. For many years he 
held the chair of modem languages in Harvard University. 
He was a man who represented American culture and letters 
at their best. 

Loyola, Mother Mary, of the Bar Convent, York, England, 
is a writer of more than ordinary power on the subjects 
dearest to every true CathoUc. Her book, Jesiis of Nazareth, 
from which our selection is taken, was written especially for 
American children and is dedicated to them. 

McCook, Henry C, was bom in Ohio in 1837. Some of 
his best-known writings deal with natural history. He has 
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written The Tenants of an Old Farm, Honey and Occident 
Ants, AgricvUural Ants of Texa^. He is one of the highest 
Uving authorities on ants and spiders. 

MUler^ Olive Thome (Harriet Mann Miller), was bom at 
Aubum, New York, June, 1831. She has made a study of 
birds and has written interestingly of their habits. She has 
contributed to children's magazines and to other leading 
periodicals. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, was bom in London in 
1801. He was educated at a private school until he entered 
Oxford, where he took his degree before he was twenty. 
In 1822 he was elected Fellow in Oriel College. In 1845 
he left the Church of England for the Roman Catholic 
Church. He has written many sermons, treatises, and 
poems. In literary merit his work ranks very high. He 
died in 1890. 

Preston, Margaret Junkin, was an American authoress, 
born in Philadelphia in 1825. Her later writings are chiefly 
poetical, and relate to Southern subjects. She died at Bal- 
timore in 1897. 

Pyle, Howard, artist and author, was born at Wilmington, 
Delaware, in 1853. His books relating to King Arthur, as 
well as his shorter fairy stories, are very popular among 
young readers. 

Riley, James Whitcomb, was born at Greenfield, Indiana, 
in 1853. He has written much verse- in dialect, and is popu- 
larly known as ''the Hoosier Poet." 

Rossetti, Christina Georgina, was born in London in 1830. 
She was the youngest child of Gabriele Rossetti, an Ital- 
ian philosopher and patriot. She began at the age of 
eleven to write verses. Some of her finest poems are rel - 
gious and are greatly esteemed by Catholics. She died in 
1894. 

Ryan, Rev. Abram Joseph, was born at Norfolk, Virginia, in 
1839. He entered the priesthood at an early age, and during 
the war was chaplain of a regiment in the Confederate army. 
In 1865 he settled in New Orleans, and was for a short time 
editor of the Star, a Catholic paper published in that city. 
He was for several years pastor of St. Mary's church at 
Mobile, after which he spent some time with the Jesuit 
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fathers at Loyola College, Baltimore, making frequent lec- 
turing tours in the South and West. He died at Louis ville^^ 
Kentucky, in 1886. 

Scott, Sir Walter, was bom in Edinburgh, in 1771. His 
genial spirit, simple tastes, and delightful art of story- 
telling, both in prose and poetry, have won the hearts of 
young and old alike. Among his most popular poems are 
The Lady of the Lake and Marmion; among his most 
popular novels are Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, The Talisman, and 
Old Mortality. He died in 1832. 

Shakespeare, William, was bom at Stratford-on-Avon in 
Warwickshire, England, in 1564. As a writer of poetic 
dramas he has never been excelled. His best plays are still 
ever5rwhere known and admired. He died in 1616. 

Shea, John Gihnary, a distinguished Catholic writer, was 
bom in New York city, July, 1824. He devoted most of his 
time to literature instead of to the law, for which he was edu- 
cated. Perhaps no one has done more to preserve the history 
and language of the aborigines of this country. History of 
the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi, History 
of the Catholic Church in Colonial Times, are some of his most 
important contributions to American history. He died in 
1892. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk, a distinguished Polish novelist, was 
born in Okreya, Lithuania, in 1845. He is the author of 
many historical novels, the best-known being By Fire and 
Sword. Most of his works have been translated into Eng- 
lish by Jeremiah Curtin. 

Southey, Robert, an English poet, was bom at Bristol, 
England, in 1774. He studied at Oxford when a young 
man, and after various attempts in a professional line, he 
devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits. His works both 
in poetry and prose are numerous. He died in 1843. 

Souvestre, Emile, was a French novelist and playwright. 
He was bom April 15, 1806. He is known to English readers 
chiefly as the author of the journal, An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris, from which our selection is taken. He died in 1854. 

Starr, Eliza Allen, was an American poet and lecturer on 
art. She was born at Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1824. At 
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the age of thirty she was converted to the Catholic faith. In 
1856 she removed to Chicago, where she became a teacher of 
drawing and painting. She published several volumes of 
poetry, nearly all of them relating to Catholic subjects. She 
died in 1901. 

Tabb, Rev. John Banister, was born in Virginia, March 22, 
1845. He studied for the priesthood and was ordained in 
1884. He was for several years an instructor in St. Charles 
College, Maryland. His poems are exquisite in movement 
and diction no less than in richness of thought. 

Tennyson, Alfred, was born at Somersby, England, in 1809. 
He was educated at Cambridge, where he gained the Chan- 
cellor's medal for his poem Timhuctoo in blank verse. In 
1830 he published his first volume of poems. Other poems 
followed quickly and soon became popularly known. He 
was for many years poet laureate. He died in 1892. 

Von Bolanden, Conrad, is the pseudonym of a contemporary 
German Catholic writer, Monsignor Joseph Bischofif, who was 
born in August, 1828. He was made a Papal Chamberlain 
to Pope Pius IX in recognition of the merits of his efforts in 
the field of Catholic literature. He has written much, finding 
the motives of his books in history and in the problems of 
social life. 

Westwood, Thomas, a British poet, was bom in 1814. His 
first volume of verse was published in 1840. In 1885 appeared 
Gathered in the Gloaming, He died in 1888. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, was bom at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, 1807. At the age of eighteen he studied for two 
years at an academy near his home. In 1829 he became the 
editor of a paper established at Boston to advocate protective 
tariff. As a lyric poet he has done some excellent work. 
He died in 1892. 

Other Writers. Lenore E. Mulets, Miriam Coles Harris, 
J. V. Golebart, J. R. Marre, '* Eugene Fleming," Sister Mary 
Antonia, are contemporary Catholic writers, well known for 
their contributions to, current periodicals or for their books 
for young readers. 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 



^, as in ind,te. 

&, as in sen'^te. 

a, as in c§.re. 

Si, as in d,t. 

^, as in d,rm. 

a, as in ask. 

a, as in all. 

a = 0, as in what. 

Q = s, as in Qell. 

ch = k, as in chorus. 

qh = sh, as in machine. 

e, as in he, m6te. 

6, as in 6vent. 

6, as in m6t. 

6, as in h6r. 

e = a, as in eight. 

g = §,, as in wh§re. 

g, as in get. 

g = j, as in gem. 

1, as in mine. 

i, as in idea. 

I, as in It. 



I = e, as in sir, bird. 

1 = e, as in machine. 

n = ng as in bank, linger. 

o, as in old. 

6, as in 6bey. 

6, as in or. 

6, as in n5t. 

o = 00, as in do, room. 

o = 00 or u, as in wolf, fo5t. 

6 = ti, as in son. 

§ = z, as in hi§. 

th, as in thin. 

th, as in then. 

u, as in mute. 

ti, as in thtis. 

\Ly as in rude. 

u = 00, as in full. 

u, as in burn. 

X = gz, as in exist. 

y = T, as in by. 

f = I, as in hymn. 

y = S, as in myrtle. 



Certain vowels, as a and e, when obscure are marked thus, 
Silent letters are italicized. In the following word list 
only accented syllables and syllables of doubtful pronuncia- 
tion are marked. 
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WORD LIST 



a ban 'don 

ab hor' 

a bode' 

a bSm'i na'tion 

ab'sen^e 

a btin'danQe 

ac'qi dent 

ac c5m'plish 

ac c6rd' 

ac c5st'ed 

ac cursed' 

ac^'ing 

ac quaint'ed 

ac'tu al ly 

ad ja'qent 

ad 'ml ra'tion 

ad mlt'tanqe 

a dorn' 

ad van^e' 

ad van'tage 

ag'o ny 

amaz'ing 

am'mu nl'tion 

an'cient (-shent) 

an'gulsh 

an'! mat ed 

an'tl quat ed 

anx'ious (-ytis) 

ap6s'de 

ap pall'ing 

ap par'el 

ap par'ent ly 



ap'parl'tion 
ap'pe tite 
ap plau§e' 
ap'pll ca'tion 
ap proached' 
ap'pro ba'tion 
ar a b6sque' 
arch'er y 
ar'mor 

ar range'ment 
ar rived' 
asQ6nd' 
as sas'sin 
as sault' 
as sSm'ble 
a stgrn' 
a st5n'ish 
a thwart' 

• • 

at tgnd'ant 
au ttim'nal 
av'a lanche 
a void' 
a ward' 
az'ure 
ban'quet 
bap tized' 
bar 'gam 
bar 'on 
bar'r! er 
ba's!n 
ba zar' 
b$ at'I tude 



behav'ior (-yer) 
be n6ath' 
b6n'e dic'tion 
ben'e fit 
be nl^n' 
blt'ter est 
bltis'ter 
b6d1qe 
bos'om 
bound'a ry 
bre'vl a ry 
bri'er y 

brll'lian^e (-ygns) 
bro cade' 
br6nze 
bGc ca near' 
bfig'a boo 
bu'gler 
bur 'den 
bur'g^er 
caZm' 
cal'a met 
cam pat^n' 
ca priqe' 
car'di nal 
caa'tious ly 
cav a U*6r' 
cav'i ty 
qeVe bra'tion 
Qgi'e mo ny 
chal'Iqe 
c/ia'gs 
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charl ot 


cdn'trast 


dgc'o rat ed 


char'I ty 


con vtil'slve 


de f6nse' 


chat'ter ing 


cor iHpt'ed 


de fl'anqe 


chef (shef) 


c6s'ttime 


deign (dan) 


qhfiv'a Her' 


cot toi'da 


dei'i ca qy 


chief'tam 


coun'^il 


del'i cate 


chimed • 


coun'te nan^e 


de llv'er 


Qhlv'al ry 


couple (ktip'l) 


de nied' 


choir (kwlr) 


cotir'age 


de range' 


c^6rd 


cour'te ous ly 


dgs'ic cat ed 


c^o'rus 


cour'te sy 


de glgrn' 


Qlv'il ly 


cowrt'Ier 


des'o la'tion 


clasp 


c6v'ert 


dfis'per ate 


cleave 


cov'et ed 


de sp6ud'ent 


cl6th'yard 


craft 


de tSr'mlned 


cltim'§y 


cra'ven 


dev'as tat ing 


cSl'umn 


ere a'tor 


de vgl'op ment 


com 'fort 


crgv'Iqe 


de viqe' 


c6m'ic 


crlm'gon 


de vout' 


cSm'man dant' 


crSss'bill 


dig'nl fled 


com m6d'! ty 


crowd'ed 


dig'nity 


com pare' 


CTJ^'ql fix 


dis clo§'ure 


com plain' 


cru'ql fy 


dis cotir'age 


com plaint' 


cru sade' 


dlg'mal 


cSm'pl! ment 


cr^s'tal 


dis may' 


com p6§'er 


cuck'oo 


dis'obe'difin^e 


c6m'rade 


ciid'gel 


dis p6rse' 


con Qgp'tion 


ciil'ture 


dis tin'guish 


c6n'li denqe 


cu'rl ous 


dis'trict 


con fu'§ion 


cur'rent 


doudt'ful 


c6n'quer (-k6r) 


cush'ion 

• 


doz'en 


c6n'science (-sh6ns) 


ctis'tom 


drfiad'ful 


c6n 'scions ness 


dan'ger 


duet' 


con sSrv'a to ry 


day 'break 


dune§ 


con sid'er a ble 


de Qid'ed 


dtin'geQn 
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da't!6§ 
dwell'ing 
dyed 
fia'ger 
(Bar'nest ly 
fid'iica'tion 
gg'lii 
61 'e ment 
el'o quent 
em braqe' 
em broid'er y 
6m 'er aid 
en Gbd.nt'ment 
en dear' 
en dCav'gr 
en dUr'anQc 
6n'6 my 
e nor'motis 
en'ter tarn' 
en thu'§I asm 
6n'tra?ls 
en trgat'ing 
6n'vl ous 
Sr'mlne 
es pCqlal ly 
6s quire' 
6v'I dent ly 
6x'Qel lent 
ex Qlte'ment 
ex Sr'tion 
ex baust' 
ex p6ct'ant 
ex plO'gion 
ex po'gure 
ex pr68s'ive 



ex traor'dl na ry 

ex tr6m'i ty 

eye'browg 

fattb'ful 

fa/'con ry 

fa'vor Ite 

f6atb'er y 

fSr'vor 

fes'tl val 

ft'bro&s 

fl'nal ly 

fis'stlre 

flat'tery 

flur'ry 

f6re'A6ad 

fSr'eigm 

fore 'most 

f 6r'est er 

foun da'tion 

fra'granqe 

fr6s'co 

fri'ar 

fiTjtt'age 

fruit'ful 

f u'g! tlve 

f u'r! oCLs 

flir'nisb 

gar'Iand 

gasped 

gaunt 

g6n'er6s'ity 

g6n'erotis 

g6n 'e sis 

ge'nl us 

g6n'u Ine 



g^ast'ly 

gl'ant 

gl gan'tic 

gir'dle 

glimpse 

gidam'ing 

^narl 

g6s'sip 

graqe'ful 

gra'qious 

grad'ually 

gran'detir 

gn6v'ing 

grind'stone 

g?<ard'I an 

gtit'tur al 

bab'it 

bablta'tion 

ballela'jab (-ya) 

ba rang?<e' 

bar'le quin 

bar mo'nl ous 

baw^^'ty 

baunt 

bato'tborn 

b6altb'y 

b6a'tben 

beatb'er 

height 

b6m'lock 

b6r'mit 

b6r'on 

b6§'i ta'tion 

bid'e ous 

bOar'y 
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hdl'i Asy 

ho rl'zon 
hSr'rid 
hov'er ing 
htick'ster 
ha'man 
hu man'i ty 
htim'ble 
hu mll'i ty 
hur'rl c&ne 
ide'i 
I dSl'a try 
Ig'no rant 
im mfinse' 
im pl6re' 
Iii'q! dent 
in crease' 
in dig'nant 
in'dig na'tion 
in dtis'trl ous 
in f e'r! or 
In'fl n!te 
In firm'i ty 
In 'flu enqe 
in grat'i tude 
in hd,b'it ant 
In'noqent 
in 'no va'tion 
in qui'ry 
in slst'ed 
In 'so lent 
In 'stance 
in tSr'pret er 
in ter rtipt' • 



In'ter vals 
in tdl'er a ble 
jew'eled 
jotlst 

jtldg'ment 
kin'dred 
Idn'guage 
lat'i tude 
lav'en der 
l6a 

l6ad'en 
league 
16'gal 
le'glon 
h*eu tgn'ant 
lln'en 
llq'uid 
low'ly 
lal'laby 
Iti'ml nous 
lux u'ri ous 
ma gl'^ian 
mag n!f' i qent 
raag'pie 
ma jgs'tic 
mam 'moth 
man 'age 
mar 'gin 
mar'i ner 
mar'vel 
mas'ti cat ing 
mas'tiff 
ma te'rl al 
mfia'ger ly 
me'dl se'val 



mgl'ody 
mgr'qi f ul 
mSs'sage 
inlgn o nfitte' 

(min y6 n6t') 
mll'i tary 
min'strel sy 
mir'a cle 
ml§'er a ble 
ml§'er y 
mis hap' 
mis'slle 
mSc'ca sin 
mock'er y 
mod'es ty 
mold 
mor'sel 

mor'ti fi ca'tion 
mo §a'ic 
m6sque (m6sk) 
mur'mur 
mH'tu al 
myn heer' 
my s 'ter y 
myth 
nat'u ral 
nai^A'ty 
nav'i ga'tion 
neighed (nad) 
ngph'ew 
nSrv'ous ly 
niche 

noiir'ish ing 
no vl'tiate (-shI at) 
o be'di enqe 
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ob jec'tion 
^b'sti nate 
oc ca'gion 
oc ctirred' 
o'dQi* 
^p'e ra 
^p'po §Ite 
op'po si'tion 
op pressed' 
o ra'tion 
out ra'geous 
o'verh6ad' 
pal'ing 
pan'ic 
pa poose' 
par 'a ble 
pa rade' 
par'a dige 
par tic'u lar 
pas 'sage 
pa troUed' 
pa vll'ion 
pfiag'ant 
pe cul'iar 
pe. cu'nl a ry 
p6l'i can 
pgn'anqe 
pgn'slve 
pgr'fume 
per'se vgr'an^e 
pSr'son age 
per siia'sion 
p€t'ri fied 
phyg'ic al 

pi az'za 



pll'grim age 

pln'ion 

plt'y 

plagwe' 

plamt'ive 

plart'ed 

plaw'dit 

pla'za 

plow'share 

plflm'age 

po'em 

p6l'i cy 

pom'mel 

p6n'der ous 

p6r'ri(fge 

por'ter 

por'tion 

p6v'erty 

prac'ti^e 

pre'^ept 

pre §6rve' 

prim 'rose 

prln'ql pal 

prI§'on er 

pr6b'a bly 

pro'^eeds 

pro Qgs'sion 

pr6s'pect 

pro tgct'or 

pr6v'ince 

pr5v'I dence 

pur'ga to ry 

p^r'a mid 

quaint 

quoth 



ra'd! ance 
rai'ment 
rap'id 
rap'tur ous 
ras'cal 
r6a'§onable 
rgc'ognize 
recov'ery 
re fleet 'ed 
refuge 
re la'tion 
re leased' 
re lief 
re nowned' 
rep're §6nt' 
r6s'ciie 
re §61 ve' 
re sp6nd'ed 
rfig'ftr r6c'tioa 
re t6rts' 
re treat' 
re vSal' 
rfiv'eled 
re v6nge' 
re vSre' 
rAyme 
rlv'u let 
ro'gS ate 
ru'ble§ 
rtif fl an 
rtini'ma ging 
sac'ra ment 
sac'rl flqe 
sal'u ta'tion 
sal va'tion 
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sanc'tion 
sap'phire 
sav'age 
scaffold 
scar'ql ty 
scare'crow; 
scfint'ed 
sSarch 
s6ni 'i cir'cle 
s6ii'si tive 
s6ii'ti nel 
s6p'a rat ed 
se r6ne' 
s6'ri ous ness 
se v^re' 
shain'bling 
shel'ter 
sher'iff 
shovel 'der 
shrewd 

sighed 
slg'nal 
slg'ni fy 
sin'ew 
skel'e ton 
slaii'der^d 
sleeve 
slSth'ful 
sniv'el ing 
so'cia ble 
sO'eial (-shal) 
so journ'er 
sSl'eraw 
so l6ni'ni ty 



s6r'row ful 

sdv'er eigfn 

spe'cjes (-sMz) 

spfiQ'i men 

spSc'ter 

sphere 

splen'dor 

sp6n'sor 

st§,red 

stfiad'I ly 

stick 'le back 

stib'stance 

stibtle (sat'l) 

stid'den ly 

stilt 

stlm'mit 

sUrap'tu ous 

sftr'gegn 

sUs pfict' 

sus pl'^ious 

stls'te nance 

swathg 

sym'pa thy 

tai'lgr 

tal'ent 

tar'get 

tattoo' 

ten 'or 

te pld'i ty 

tfir'ri^e 

ter'ri fied 

t6i'ror 

the'a ter 

thrgsh'old 

thrtish 



t^yme 

tlni'id 

tim'or ous 

tdr'ment 

t5r'rent 

t6r'ture 

tO'tal 

towr'na ment 

towr'ney 

trag'e dy 

trag'ic 

tran'quil 

trans pS,r'ent 

trans'poi-t 

trCoch'er ous 

trgag'ti ry 

tre mSn'dous 

trlb'ute 

trlp'le 

tri tlm'phant 

tru'ant 

ta'nic 

ty'rant 

un civ'il 

uncSn'sqioua 

un cottth' 

un'de fined' 

iir'chin 

a'§flal 

tit'tered 

val'iant ly 

vau'ish 

var'nish 

ve'hl clc 

veiled 
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vein'mg 
v6lVet 
v6n1 gon 
vSr'dur ous 
vgr'min 
Yfis'per 
vl Qln'l ty 
vic'tim 
vic'to ry 



vig'or ous 


wealth 


villain 


w6ap'on 


vi'o lence 


w6a'ry 


vlr'tue 


weight, 


vig'l ble 


whelp 


vig'ion 


wbr'shlped 


wal'rus 


wr€ath 


wam'pum 


jeO'men 


wa^'far er 


zgal'ous 
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PROPER NAMES PRONOUNCED 



Aar'gn 
Ad me'tus 
Af 'r! c4 
A lad'din 
Al'ba ny 
A l6x'is 
Am'broge 
Am'sterdam 
An'ge lo 
Ap'en nineg 
A ra'bl a 
Ar'i ma th6'^ 
Ar'thur 
As si'sl 
AM'bfirn 
All gfls'tlne 
At* gtis'tus 
Jy'mer 

Be'num 

Bgr llu' 

B6th'a ny 

Beth'le hem 

Blgn'helm 

B6n'I faqe 

Bouillon (boo yon') 

Bou le yards' 

Brit 'am 

BrIt'Qng 

Bruqe 

Caesar (se'zar) 
Ca pSr'na um 



Car ra'ra 
Cath'bad 

gh6v a Iter' 

Cim'a hue 
Cl6r'mont 
Clo'dl o 

Comyn (ktim'in) 
C6n'€^Qbar 
C6n'stan tine 
C6n'stan tl no 'pie 
Cni'soe 
Cuchulain 

(koo hoo'lin) 
Cu'lain 

Da ko'ta 
Da mas'cus 

Delft 

De troit' 

DoQg'las 

Dr6s'den 

Dru'Id 

Dftb'lin 

E'den 

E'gypt 

E gyp'tians 

E main' 

Es'tAer 

Eu gene' 

Fgr'gus 
ri6r'ence 



Fon tl nel'la 

• 

Fred'er ick 
Frey'a 
Fri'gl a 
Ful'ton 

• 

Ga'brI el 

Galilee' 

Gawl 

Gen nSs'a T^th 

G6n'6 a 

Gen o 6§e' 

Ges'ler 

G^i bSr'ti* 

Gi6 ch'i'no 

Gi6t'to 

• 

Gio van'nl 
Glad 'win 
G6d'frey 
Gra?l 
Grgg'o ry 
Gret'el 

Hal'le 
Han 'del 
Hau§ 
HSr'mon 

Hi 'a wa'tha 

Hll'da 
H6l'land 
H6r'a^e 
Hto'gary 
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Ic^'4 b5d 


Mus ta'pha 


Ros si'ni 


Is'I dore 


Nam 


Rychle 


Jan'zoon 


Naz'a reth 


Sahg'bu rf 


Jgr'I cho 


Neus'tr! an 


Sa mar'I tan 


Je Tome' 


NleA'o las 


Sfin'ta Cr5'ce (-ehS 


Joliet (zho lya') 


No's 


San Sis'to 


J6r'dan 


NSt'ting ham 


Sar'a Qen 


Ju'll us 




Sat^l 

• • 




Ot'ta wa 


Sax'o ny 


Kas'p^r 




Schum'mel 


Ka trin'ka 


Pal'es tine 


Setan'ta 


Kee >^a?/'din 


Pan'the on 


Seville (sev'll) 


Klnt'zig 


Pa tllx'ent 


Sew'ell 




Paw I6tte' 

• • 


Shgr'wood 


Lam'bert 


P6m 'broke 


Sim 'eon 


Laz'a rus 


Per rine' 


STs'tine 


Le iiard'6 


Persia (pSr'shia) 


Smlth'field 


L6cks1ey 


Pe ru'gl a 


Span'Iard 


JjOuWre 


Pe ru gi'n6 


Stone'hgnge 




Pe'sa ro 


Stis'sex 


M^TVhovough 


Pe'ter kin 




Mar qu6tte' (-k6t) 


Pha'rao 


Tan'cred 


Mar 'tin 


Piacenza 


Thames (tCmz) 


Ma'ry land 


(pe a chgn'za) 


Tu'bal 


Mas sa chu 'setts 


Po ne'ma/i 




M6c'ca 


P6ii't! ac 


Ul'ster 


Me di'na 


Por'tu gal 


Ur'ban 


Med'I ter ra'ne an 




Ur bi'no 


Me n6m'o nie 


Que bSc' 




Mes sI'aA 




Valence (va 16ns') 


Mll'an 


Kaph'a el 


Van Mou'nen 


Mo ham'med 


Rat bo 'do 


Van Tas'sel 


M6'§e§ 


Ro'an oke 


Vat'! can 


M6§'lem 


R6b'in son 


Vgn'lce 
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Vi'a C6r o na'rl 
Vi gn'n^ 

Wa'bun 



Wil hel mine' 
Wis cSn'sin 
Wo'dgn 
Wiiifrain 



Yas'ko 
Yeavd'ley 

Zwy/d6r-Zee' 



STEPS IN ENGLISH 

By A. C. McLEAN, A.M., Principal of Luckcy School, 
Pittsburg; THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, A.M., Pro- 
. feasor of English, Fifth Avenue Normal High School, 
Pittsburg; and JOHN MORROW, Superintendent of 
Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 



Book One. For third, fourth, and fifth yean $0^ 

Book Two. For sixth, seventh, and dghth years 60 



THIS series presents a new method of teaching language 
which is in marked contrast with the antiquated systems 
in vogue a generation ago. The books meet modern 
conditions in every respect, and teach the child how to ex- 
press his thoughts in language rather than furnish an undue 
amount of grammar and rules. 

^ From the start the attempt has been made to.base the work 
on subjects in which the child is genuinely interested. Lessons 
in writing language are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation, while picture- study, the study of literary selec- 
tions, and letter-wridng are presented at frequent intervals. 
The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged, and well 
graded. The books mark out the daily work for the teacher 
in a clearly defined manner by telling him what to do, and 
when to do it. Many unique mechanical devices, e. g», a 
labor-saving method of correcting papers, a graphic system of 
diagramming, etc., form a valuable feature of the work. 
^ These books are unlike any other series now on the 
market. They do not shoot over the heads of the pupils, 
nor do they show a marked effort in writing down to 
the supposed level of young minds. They do not contain 
too much technical grammar, nor are they filled with what 
is sentimental and meaningless. No exaggerated attention is 
given to analyzing by diagramming, and to exceptions to ordi- 
nary rules, which have proved so unsatisfactory. 
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MILNE'S PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETICS 

By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 



THREE BOOK. SERIES 

First Book fo*35 

Second Book 40 

Third Book 45 



TWO BOOK SERIES 

First Book fo*35 

Complete Book . .' .65 



IN these series the best modern methods of instruction have 
been combined with those older features which gave the 
author's previous arithmetics such marvelous popularity. 
^ Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, these books teach 
the processes of arithmetic in such a way as to develop the 
reasoning faculties, and to train the power of rapid, accurate, 
and skillful manipulation of numbers. The inductive method 
is applied, leading the pupils to discover truths for them- 
selves ; but it is supplemented by model solutions and careful 
explanations of each step. 

^ Each new topic is first carefully developed, and then en- 
forced by sufficient practice to fix it thoroughly in the mind. 
The problems, which have been framed with the greatest care, 
relate to a wide range of subjects drawn from modem life and 
industries. Reviews in various forms are a marked feature. 
Usefulness is the keynote. 

^ In the First and Second Books the amount of work that 
may be accomplished in a half year is taken as the unit of 
classification, and the various subjects are treated topically, 
each being preceded by a brief resume of the concepts 
already acquired. In the Third Book the purely topical 
method is used in order to give the pupil a coherent 
knowledge of each subject. The Complete Book covers 
the work usually given to pupils daring the last four years 
of school. 
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To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
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